- for the master’s table, the name is changed, 


‘better suited to the fashion of the age. 
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‘Henover,. py use it was 
distant brethren might not 
° affords great plon- 
sure to jearn thet’ Ruling Elders and Des- 
cons of other Presbyteries may be induced 
to favour us with their presence, their pray- 
their counsels. It is hoped that 
évery Sessio of inf in the 
Synod of in will regard themselves as 
cordially in the invitation. 
¢ The sais object of the proposed meeting 
is to unite ove prayers for the outpouring 
of. God’s: Holy Spirit on our churches: in a 
word, the chief. design is to hold an Liders' 
and. Deacons’ Prayer Meeting... We mourn 
that go maay of our churehes have been so 
long unrefresbed by reviving showers. of 
God’s gracious Spirit—that so few of the 
professed followers of Christ exhibit any 
seal for His ‘cause, and that our statistics 
show so small # number of additions to our 
commesicants. In addition to humble 
and united prayer at this meeting in this 
sad crisis of our Histéry, wo have hoped 
that we. may profitably. confer as to the 
causes Of these evidences of spiritual declen- 
sion, and that we might institute the very 
practical and intensely personal inquiry, 
whether. we, as office bearers in this part of 
Christ’s Church, are. meeting our high re- 
duties as spiritual ors of 
, We oy brethren, that such objects 
commend. this meeting to your approbation 
aud to. your prayers. If you cannot attend, 
we ask that you and fervently 
y that God would grant his wisdom and 
is’ gtace in Christ, to every brother who 
Fraternally,, yours in Christ, 
Committee. 


A. 8. 
N. Wartxrns, 


Those who propose to attend this | 


Convention will please address a note, with- 
out , to. “‘Messrs, A. Head, R. Bishop 
and Committee, Petersburg,” that 
arrangements may be made for their accom- 
modation. 


PIETY AND RELIGION, 
HOLINESS, RIGHTEOUSNESS, AND GODLINESS 
«Words ere things.” Their history is 
often the iistory of great events in the life 
of a nation. The ox is an ox so long as it 
lives ‘and is tended by menials; but so soon 
as the butcher takes its life and prepares it 


andit becomes beef. Sothe sheep becomes 
mutton; thecalf, veal; the hog, pork; and 
the deer, venison. One class of these words 
is of Saxon origin, while the other—beef, 
mutton, veal, pork, and venison—come 
from the Norman-French. The history of 
this change of names is the history of that 
great invasion of England by the Normans, 
undér William the Conqueror; when the 
latter took possession of the government, 
made and administered its laws, distributed 
its offices—became, in a word, lords and 
masters of the land, while the Saxons de- 
generated into menials—hewers of wood 
and drawers.of water. While the cattle lived 
they were called by Saxon names, because 
the Saxons tended and fed them; but when 
killed and prepared for lordly feasts, they 
were called by names from the fashionable 
and courtly language. The dominion of 
the Normans has, for many centuries, pass- 
ed away; but our language still remains an 
unchanging monument to tell the story. 
Many similar and equally striking in- 
stances might be given to show that every 
nation’s history is stamped upon, or rather 
enveloped in its language. Words change 
not without an adequate cause; they change 
not unless the condition, the ideas, the sen- 
timents, the feelings, habits, and character 
of those who use them change, and thus 
render a substitate more congenial to the 
altered taste, or more expressive of the 
modified thought or feeling than was the 
_ Nor ig this true with the world of feshion 
and business alone. Man’s highest senti- 
ments and his most sacred relations are 
subject to the same laws of change. Quali- 
ties and relations once called by fixed and 
familiar names, are now known by others 


This change. has arisen from no superiority 
in the-names: themselves, nor any improve- 
ment'in the sentiment expressed. Indeed, 
we undertake to show that both have de- 
teriorated. The names have changed be- 
cause the sentiments changed, and both 
have fallen from a high estate. 
“ The Bible is the great treasury of sacred 
language, as well of holy thought and feel- 
ing.::-1t isthe revelation of all that is purest 
ia both» «The writers of its pages wrote as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost. The 
facta revealed, all the duties. enjoined, all 
the qualities of thought and motive required, 
were déseribed in language most expressive, 
and containing the least possible of matter 
extraneous to the thing revealed. The word 
of God thus viewed, hecomes the great re- 
ry,’ not only of divine trath, but of 
ose words and expressions which are the 
best snd safest vehicle of communicating 
that trath from mind to mind in all genera- 
tions.. It thus becomes, in the fullest 
setise; THE WORD OF Gop. 
“Not does the that ‘thatthe Bible comes | 
to usin @ translation, materially affect the 
ease for the: perpose.we have in view; for 
our tfanslation is es fall and faithfal a de- 
liverance of the original ag we conld get. 
The words of our own language most. ex- 
actly oprrespondent have been substituted 
for the’original words; thus exhausting the | 
capacity of our tongue to express the high- 


| Felations. to God, whether those qualities 


:| writers of) the Bible? These qualities are 
» | onlled, in the. Bible; by their. 
Tet us examine éach separately, 


..| premes.an idea fully delivered by no word 
Eatin. origin. Holiness isnot, sanctity ; 
| what the latter ig to his manners and out- 
|| ward deportuent. . Holiness is that purity of 


. | the soul--of man's most inward, and secret 


Lord.; Nor .is. holiness piety. «The for- 
& | mer,” seys Crabb, “is peculiar to the.chil- 


the: latter is common to all believers in the 


_ parted. by free and sovereign grace, not 


possession, therefore, is the surest induce- 


righteous, or a godly man? Perchance we 


‘describe the essential characteristics of the 


‘been washed in the blood of Jesus, and 


— 
> 


‘est d purest thought cognizable by human 


which: go to make man most acceptable to: 
God,.are.es well understood, and as well. 
expressed, by. moderns as they were by the 


most meaning. 


Hourzss. is a Saxon word, and ex-. 


for the former is to man’s heart and miod 


essence, without which no one can see the 


dren of God, the followers of Christ, while 


Supreme: Being. The difference is obvious 
from this, that our Saviour and his apostles 
are characterized as holy, but never af pious, 
because piety is. swallowed up in holincss. 
Qu the other hand, Jew and Gentile, 
Christian and heathen, are alike termed 
pious.” 
RIGHTEOUSNESS is a still stronger word. 
It raises man high in the scale of excel- 
lence; indeed, so high, that but for its 
scriptural qualities, man might be deterred 
from all effort to attain it, or elated with 
unwonted pride by asense of its possession. 
The righteousness of man, however, is as 
filthy rags, an intolerable abomination in 
the sight of God. It is the righteousness 
of Christ that must be ours; a righteous- 
ness bought by his life and death, and im- 


worked out nor merited by ourselves. Its 
ment to meekness and self-abasement before 
God 


GoDLINEss is the strongest of the three. 
It describes a likeness to the Infinite and 
Unepproachable—to the mighty and uni- 
versal Worker, who never tires nor sleeps 
in exercise of his marvellous energies and 
the evolution of his all-glorious and adora- 
ble attributes. To possess this quality, is to 
have an ever-burning fire of goodness and 
love in the soul, in the mind, and heart 
and life; it is to be ever advancing in grace 
and knowledge, so letting our light shine 
before men that they cannot help seeing 
our good works, and so seeing them, as to 
glorifyour Father in heaven. Godliness is 
the highest attainment of man; and that it 
is attainable, through the everlasting mercy 
of God in Christ Jesus, should cause all 
earth to shout for joy, and fill high heaven 
with anthems of blissful praise. 


Such are the Bible views: of man’s rela- | 


tions and duties to his great Creator and all 
his creatures; such, too, are the words used 
by the Bible to deliver those views to man. 

What, now, are the words, rendered fash- 
ionable by modern usage, and with which 
we pretend to express these same ideas? 
Do we ever hear, in these days, of a holy, a 


msy; but it is only at rare intervals, and in 
services which are removed far from the 
circles of common life. If a man now turn 
from the service of self and Satan, and join 
himself to the armies of Jesus, he is said 
to have professed religion. If he live a 
consistent life, he is called a religious, or a 
pious man; and the highest development 
of Christian character is now described by 
prefixing some intensifying adjunct to these 
words: such a man is called very, or most 
religious, or pious. 

If we next examine the Bible somewhat 
closely, we shall find it bearing a curious 
and very unfavourable testimony against 
these two words. Let us see what that 
testimony is. 

The word piety is of Latin origin, and, 
as remarked already, designates a quality 
that may be attained by all—Jew and Gen- 
tile, Christian and heathen. It is a merely 
human grace; a mild and amiable trait, 
pleasant to behold, but wholly without en- 
ergy or lasting worth; whilst ours is a 
blood-bought salvation, which, as it required 
the exhaustless energies of God to consum- 
mate, now works a mighty and thorough 
regeneration of the soul elected to receive 
it. The principle of inward life, secured 
to us by this awful atonement, is nothing 
so merely mild, so negative, so unrevolu- 
tionizing as piety. It issomething mightier 
by far; something which determines a grand 
movement in the soul, and accomplishes a 
change of character tantamount to a new 
creation. 

The word piety is found but once in the 
Bible, and then is used as synonymous with 
kindness. 1 Tim. iv. 4. All must feel that 
to describe such men as Moses, David, 
Isaiah, and Daniel, or John, Peter, Paul, 
James, and Stephen, as pious men, would 
be little better than mockery. The Bible 
does not use the word, because it fails to 


Christian life and character. We find the 
word most abundant in the Latin classics, 
because it aptly designated the highest 
quality at which their religion and philoso- 
phy aimed. It is a heathen word, expres- 
sive of an idea fully comprehended before 
life and immortality were ‘brought to light 
in the gospel. It is not a word which 
should ever aptly and fully describe the life 
of a Christian. As it would have been 
mockery to apply it to the ancient worthies 
whom we have named, so it should be 
deemed now, when applied to those who 
have tasted of the waters of eternal life, 


sanctified by the Spirit of the Omnipotent 
God. 

Nor is the word “religion” of much purer 
parentage or higher signification. To the 
writer, the phrase, ‘professor of religion,” 
almost hateful. We could weep over the is 
state of things which makes it a necessity. 
The word is no favourite with Bible writers. 
It does not occur in the Old Testament, and 
is used in the New only some four or five 
times. Let us see what use is made of it 
there. Acta xxvi. 5: “Which, ¢. e., the 
Jews, knew me from the beginning, (if they 
would testify,) that after the most straitest 
sect of our religion, [ lived a Pharisee.”’ 
Gal. i. 13, 14: «For ye have heard of my 
conversation in time past in the Jews’ reli- 
gion, how that beyond measure I perse- 
cuted the church of God, and wasted it; 
and profited in the Jews’ religion above 
many mine equals in mine own nation, being 
more exceedingly zealous of the traditions 
of my fathers.” James i. 26, 27: «If any 
man among you seem to be religious, and 
bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth his 
own heart, this man’s religion is vain. Pure 
teligion and undefiled before God and the 
Father, is this, To visit the fatherless and 


widows in their affliction, and to keep him- 


sians ii. 18, Paul--seye>-«Let no man be- 
guile you of your reward in a voluntary hu- 
mility and. worshipping of angels,” The 
word heré rendered “worshipping,” is the 
same that is elsewhere translated “religion.”’ 
‘These are the only passeges in “the Bible, 
in which the word “religion” or the Greek 
word rendered by it, ocours; and the only 
one of these which uses it favourably, is 
thab quoted from the epistle of James. 
Even there, however, the word bears a re- 
flected glory, received from the three quali- 
fying éxpressions connected with it; for the 
religion, these commended is, Ist. “pure ;” 
2d. ‘“undefiled;’”’ 3d. it must have special 
reference to God the Father. Further- 
more, the religion thus qualified, is not that 
hidden and powerful principle of divine 
life in the human soul, which we designate 
by the word in modern times. The religion 
spoken of by the New Testament writers 
seems to have,been that observance of out- 
ward forms and rites which amounted to 
nothiag more than a wicked stickling for 
human traditions. It seems to have been 
applied to a worship wholly externalized; 
one robbed of all deep spiritual significance 
and ead; to any man-ordained worship, 
whether Jewish or Pagan. Indeed, if we 
go to the foundation of this matter, we shall 
find that the word translated ‘religion’ —. 
Doyoxeta—was first used to designate the 
rites and sacrifices instituted by Orpheus 
the Thracian. Indeed, some identify the 
word with this title of Orpheus. The word, 
therefore, falls far short of describing the 
true faith in Christ, and to call the holder 
of that faith ‘‘a professor of religion,” 
is a double insult, an insult to the faith 
and its holder. 

The question, why have these words— 
Religion and Piety—supplanted the use of 
those good old expressive, Saxon Bible 
words—Holiness, Righteousness, Godliness 
—now remains to be examined. Why have 
our names of these high and glorious things 
degenerated? Have the names only dete- 
riorated? If s0, if they still attached 
to, and fully delivered from mind to mind, 
the idea of a mighty and all-revolutionizing 
principle of life, of belief and action; if 
they bore to human souls the glad-tidings 
of a new and pure creation, before which 
mortal instincts tremble 

“Like a guilty thing surprised,” 

then we might hush all complaint against 
these shadows, and rejoice with joy unspeak- 
able, that the substance remained untar- 
nished, and with all its original integrity 
and energy; that God’s visible glory was 


still to be seen on the earth. 


But, alas! is this true? Has not the 
Christian character degenerated? Is there 
not a lamentable falling off? Where can 
the Church point to her shining ones, and 
challenge for them comparison with the 
giant souls whose lives have been handed 
down to us for examples? Where do we 
now find any veritable holiness, righteous- 
ness, and godliness? Is it not true, that 
Christians seem not even to believe the 
truth of God’s word; that they neglect the 
most accessible means of attaining great 
holiness; thus saying either that means or 
the ends are faulty? Is the Christian life 
seen everywhere charming the earth with 
the spell of its peerless beauty—more pow- 
erful for victory than ‘an army with ban- 
ners.” Is the living glory of our all-mighty 
and adorable God so shown forth by his 
modern people as to be a pillar of cloud by 
day—of fire by night for the guidance of 
the nations? No, no! Wesee and hear 
very much of gentle piety and of well-be- 
haved religion; we see abundant comeli- 
ness of demeanor; magnificent forms and 
stately worship. Many good men and love- 
able women pay a decent respect to the 
Father of mercies; many learned ministers 
preach, in elegant churches to elegant au- 
diences, with graceful eloquence; but where, 
O, Lord, where are the great souls who 
burned with all-consuming zeal for thee, 
and for the salvation of immortal men? 
Where their life, their energy, their sleep- 
less anxiety? Where now, is there any 
just appreciation of the peace that passeth 
understanding? Whosees sin as the paint- 
ed witch of Hell, hideous and horrible, and 
Hell itself as the fiery womb where this 
same sin generates and brings forth with 
eternal fecundity the nameless horrors of 
God Almighty’s wrath. Who rises to any 
soul astounding view of the atonement of 
Christ—that most terrible and marvellous 
event in time? How must we answer these 
questions? Suppose great Gabriel were 
this night to address them to the Church 
of Christ on earth? Would not the answer 
go back from every quarter—Unworthy, un- 
worthy, unwortby ! 

But these things ought not so to be. 
There is no need for so much death, so 
much icy coldness. Jesus, the Saviour of 
souls, the ever-loving head of the Church, 
is just as rich in mercy, in grace and love, 
as when he agonized on Calvary. The 
Holy Spirit is just as free, just as generous 
of his blessed influences as when it fired the 
depths of Isaiah’s soul or waked the voice 
of David in the loftiest of the Psalms, or 
when it sent Paul to witness for God among 
the Gentiles. God, the everlasting Father, 
is just as accessible to us as he was to 
Adam before his fall, or to Enoch afterwards. 
He has exhausted the art of language in 
exhorting and encouraging us to come be- 
fore His throne for grace and strength to 
perfect our Christian character before Him. 
His love still burns with all its ancient 
glory, and we may avail ourselves of its 
riches just as the holiest men of old have 
done. There does not live a single Chris- 
tian who is not privileged to become a burn- 
ing and shining light. Then, O then, let 
us cry aloud for an awakening of God’s 
Spirit—for a closer walk with God, for the 
making bare of God’s arm in the salvation 
of sinners: ‘‘ Restore unto me the joy of 
thy salvation, and uphold me with thy free 
Spirit. Then will I teach transgressors thy 
ways, and sinners shall be converted to God.” 
«¢God be merciful unto us, and bless us and 


cause his face to shine upon us; that thy 


way may be known upon earth, thy saving 

health among all nations.” Surely I come 

quickly: Amen, even so come Lord Jesus.”’ 
K. K. 


A LIVELY EMBLEM OF HEAVEN. 

O what cheerfulness, strength, and plea- 
sures did the primitive Christians reap from 
the utity of their hearts, in the way and 
worship of God! Next to the delight of 
immediate communion with God himself, 
there is none like that which arises from 
the harmonious exercise of the graces of the 
saints in their mutual duties and commun- 
nion one with another. How are their 

irits delighted and refreshed by it! 

hata lively emblem is there of heaven! 
The courts of princes affurd no such de- 


| lights.— Flavel. 


self unspotted'from the world.” Tn Collos- 


Bidets’ aud Deacons: 
‘Preaching. 


Messrs. Editors—Permit me, through the 
Presbyterian, to call the attention of those 
who may compose the Assembly that is to 
meet in New Orleans in May next, to a 
mistake that was made on the last day of 
its sessions in New York; hoping that they 
may feel it to be their duty ‘to set in ordet 
the things that are wanting” in reference 
to this matter, either by calling up the 
resolution offered by Dr. Adger of South 
Carolina, which was laid on the table at the 
last Assembly, or something else like to it. 
I, with many other brethren, feel unwillin 
that a decision, which we think is so pal- 
pably erroneous, should remain unrepealed 
amongst the acts of the Assembly. The 
report of the Committee was, doubtless, as 


has been observed by others, passed over in 


great haste, on the last day of the Assem- 
bly, without due consideration; for what 
man of common sense, much less of learn- 
ing, could, by reading the twenty-first chap- 
ter of the Form of Government, come to 
the deliberate conclusion that there is any 
thing in it to lead them to suppose that 
the ruling elder or deacon may explain the 
Scriptures, and endeavour to enforce the 
truth upon the conscience, as the Assembly 
has affirmed by its act? 

Does not the manner in which this chap- 
ter is worded teach precisely the contrary? 
Why must the Presbytery within whose 
bounds the vacant church is, recommend 
what works of approved divines may be 
read, if any ruling elder or deacon who 
may happen to belong to that church, may 
explain the Scriptures in the public wor- 
ship of God? And how will this interpre- 
tation compare with what is laid down in 
the fifth chapter? Is not the office of the 
ruling elder defined to be “the exercise of 
government and discipline,” and “not la- 
bour in the word and doctrine.”’ 

With due deference to the opinions of 
men who stand high in our Church, both 
for learning and piety, I must dissent from 
such an interpretation of our rules. I am 
aware that the reporter of the New York 
Observer, published the 11th of June last, 
said, in reference to the laying of Dr. Ad- 
ger’s resolution on the table, that it ‘was 
sound judgment ;” ‘a wise and timely de- 
cision ;” ‘just as it should be.”’ I quote 
from memory, as the paper is not before 
me. The Jrue Witness, quoting from the 
Biblical Repertory, edited by Dr. Hodge, 
says, ‘‘The decision of the Assembly is 
certainly in accordance with the usages of 
the Church, in all parts of the country in 
which we are acquainted ;” and Dr. Green’s 
church is referred to as a precedent. May 
I not ask, what if Dr. Green’s church did 
carry on unauthorized preaching, and all 
the other churches of distinguished and 
good men; shall their malpractice set aside 
the written law? Does not the law, as 
expressed in the Form of Government to 
which every minister, and ruling elder, and 
deacon has solemnly promised to conform, 
expressly require examination and proper 
trials before Presbytery, of ability to ex- 
plain and enforce the truth, prior to any 


person being permitted to “explain and | 


enforce the doctrine of the gospel?’”’ See 
chap. xiv. seo. 4, Form of Government. 
And are not the most effectual means to be 
used to guard against incompetent and un- 
authorized men attempting to explain the 
Scriptures publicly? Are we ready to 
yield the point that thirty-five years prac- 
tice in permitting Congregationalists to 
vote in our church courts, sets aside the 
rule prohibiting any but Presbyterians to 
vote? This is the principle that is incul- 
cated, as I infer, by Dr. Hodge’s remarks 
in vindication of the Assembly’s decision. 
Will the General Assembly, the body to 
which belongs the power of deciding in all 
controversies respecting doctrine and disci- 
pline, allow to remain unrepealed the deci- 
sion affirming ‘that it was right, according 
to chapter xi. Form of Government, for 
ruling elders, in the absence of the pastor, 
to read the Scriptures, and explain them, 
and to endeavour to enforce the truth upon 
the conscience by suitable exhortations ;” 
and thereby create as many expounders of 
the Scriptures as there are ruling elders 
and deacons in the vacant churches? Will 
the projectors of this new scheme, and the 
abettors of it, encourage ruling elders and 
deacons to do the minister’s work, without 


examination and trial, and yet require this | 


of the minister before he is permitted to do 
the very same thing? The latter must 
give evidence of qualification, but the for- 
mer need not. The one class must explain 
the Scriptures by authority, but the other 
is urged to do it by assumption. Can the 
Assembly reasonably expect that the bless- 
ing of God will accompany such disorder 
and confusion as this decision, if practised 
upon, is calculated to produce? Is not 
God a God of order? Does he not require 
«that all things be done decently and in 
order?” See 1 Cor. xiv. 40. 

What authority has the ruling elder or 
deacon to explain publicly the Scriptures 
above any other Christian? They may be 
more competent, yes, even more competent 
than the minister who is ordained to this 
work; but competency does not give au- 
thority. Why has God called and ordained 
men to this special work, if it is alike the 
duty of every private Christian? Will the 
Assembly envourage men “to climb up 
some other way than by the door,” into 
the sheep-fold? Has not God manifested 
a sacred regard for the office of priest under 
the old dispensation, and of that of minister 
under the new? 

Must not Moses “look that he make the 
Tabernacle and the Ark, and their imple- 
ments, according to the pattern shown him 
in the Mount? Ex. xxv. 40. Why was Uz- 
ziah, King of Judah, smitten with leprosy ;”’ 
but for presuming in the sanctuary of God, 
to burn incense, which work appertained to 
the priests, the sons of Aaron, that were 


consecrated to burn incense. 2 Chron. | 


xxvi. 18. Was not Uzza slain “for taking 
hold of the falling ark” as “« none ought to 
carry the ark of God but the Levites, for 
them hath the Lord chosen to carry the ark 
of God, and to minister unto him for ever?”’ 
Is there no sacredness to be attached to the 
office of the holy ministry under the new 
dispensation? Is all line of distinction to 
be taken down now, between the ruling el- 


der and deacon, and minister? Are we 


prepared to say this, the ruling elder or 
deacon may do under the new dispensation, 
what a king under the old, could not, dare 
not attempt? 

Does our Constitution, which we hold to 
be a deduction from the Bible, recognize any 
authority for expounding the Holy Scrip- 
tures in the public worship of God’s house, 
except that obtained by a vote, or the lay- 


of the hands of the Presb 
Was it not by the laying on of ‘the hands 
of be Presbytery, that Timothy received 
a ty ‘to give attendance to readin 
to 


Has.not the apostle said, «That there is 
a diversity of gifts, but the same spirit;’’ 
«That God hath set some in the Church, 


First, apostles; secondly, prophets; thirdly, | 


teachers—helps—governments. 1 Cor. xii. 
€-28. Based upon like proof to this, it 
is laid down, ‘that the office of ruling el- 
der has been understood by a great part of 
the Protestant Reformed Charches, to be 
designated in the Holy Scriptures, by the 
title of governments and of those who rule 
well, but do not labour in word and doc- 
tring.’”” Chap. v. Form of Government, 

_ * Does not the interpretation given by the 
General Assembly of 1856, to the twenty- 
first chapter, contradict what is said in the 
fifth:@hapter. The one says they are not 


to labour in word and doctrine, but the As- | 


semb it is according to the twenty- 


If explaining the Scriptures and enforce- 
ing the truth, are not labouring in word 
and doctrine, I will confess that I do not 
understand the terms. If uaauthorized 
preaching is as prevalent in our Church, 
as is stated by Dr. Hodge, then it is high 
time that the notice of the Church be called 
to this evil, lest a greater trouble overtake 
us, than has heretofore fallen on our be- 
loved Zion. 7 
The question in dispute is not what is 
the practice of the Church, or whether it 
be the duty of ruling elders to visit from 
house to house, and talk on the great sub- 
ject of religion, or exhort sinners to repent; 
none of us, I suppose, who are opposed to 
the decision of the Assembly, object to 
this, We would not forbid «him that hear- 
eth, to say come.” We do not ask the As- 
semble to make stringent laws to prevent 
ruling elders from exhorting sinners to re- 
pentance, but simply not to affirm that the 
principles of our Church are different from 
what is taught in our book. M. P. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SORROW’S VISION. 


When evening cometh 
Murmuring near, 

Her voice sweetly hummeth 

_ Low on my ear; 
Though silent the singer, 

Vanished from earth, 

Love dimly can bring her 
Back to my hearth.. 


_ Though vacant her place is 

On the low chair, 

In fancy her face is 
Beaming still there; 

Her loved form reclining - 
Half on my knee, 

Her calm blue eyes shining 
Upward on me. 


I bear her, half sleeping, 
Up to her rest, 

Her golden hair sweeping 
Over my breast; 

I catch the prayer’s whisper 
Once as it came, 

Her lips softly lisp her 
Sweet mother’s name, 


When morning’s light breaketh 
Into my room, 
Before my soul taketh 
Thought of her doom, 
I hear her feet rushing 
Swift to embsace, | 
Then—tears, freely gushing 
Rain down my face. 


And when I am reading 
Tome sad or gay, 

A spirit seems leading 
Thought far away; 

And now I am kneeling 
By a sick bed— 

And now I am stealing 
A glance at the dead. 


I saw them array her 
Form for the tomb, 
And gentle hands lay her 
Deep in its gloom; 
But through the shades stealing, 
Bright visions shone, 
A cherub revealing 
Near a white throne. 


And when sleep hath bound me 
Free from earth’s stain, 

Her spirit around me 
Hovers again. 

O! doth not that fleeting 
Dream of the heart 

Foreshadow the meeting 
Never to part? : 

B. M. C. 

> 


For the Presbyterian. 


A SURPRISE. 


On Thursday, the 25th ult., the congregation 
of the First Church, Middletown, Delaware, 
gave their pastor, Rev. W. A. Rankin, a sur- 
prise, in the way of filling his cellar and pan- 
try, and supplyfng him and his family with 
other comforts. 

The gifts were brought and left while the 
pastor was attending the young men’s weekly 
prayer-meeting, and on entering the parson- 
age, he was left to feast his eyes upon them, 
and lift up his heart in thankfulness for what 
God had prompted his people to do. 

Nine months ago the membership of this 
church numbered only thirty-six persons; and 
yet, since then, they have built a convenient, 
arge, and pretty parsonage, paid off some 
three or four hundred dollars of a church debt, 
raised: their pastor’s salary one or three hun- 
dred dollars, according to the rent at which 
the parsonage would be valued. 

Lately the Spirit of God has been poured out 
upon them; about fifty persons have inquired 
anxiously what they should do to be saved, of 
whom twenty-one publicly professed Christ on 
the third Sabbath of February—some have 
united with other denominations. It is pro- 
bable that many more will make a profession 
of their faith in Christ at the next communion 
season of the Forest Church. 

‘“‘What hath God wrought!” J. V.R. 


For the Presbyterian. 


TRIBUTE OF REGARD. 


At & meeting of the session of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Kingston, Ulster coun- 
ty, New York, January 14th, the following 
preamble and resolution were unanimously 


opted: 

Whereas, In the providence of God our late 
and much beloved pastor, the Rev. H. W. 
Smaller, has accepted a call from the Gilead 
Presbyterian church of Carmel, New York; 
and whereas, he has so long and faithfully 
laboured among us, and under the most try- 
ing circumstances; therefore, 

Resolved, That we deem it our high privi- 
lege to be enabled to express the feelings of 
deep regret on our part that the change has 
taken place; and wheter it may be for the 
better or not, we leave to Him 
_ §* Who nothing does, or suffers to be done, 

But we ourselves would do, if we could see 
The end of all events as well as He.” 
Yet the eelf-sacrificing spirit, patient labour, 
the love and zeal for the truth manifested by 
our late pastor on all occasions, cannot be for- 
gotten by us nor by the congregation; and 
although another may water what he has 


exhortation, to doctrine,” 1 Tim. ix. 14. [ Te 


to ian for publication. 
J. Van Densrn, Jn., Pres. Bi 
We 


BELER, 
Jas, QO. Murairr, 
Wu. H. Depaicx, 
Wx. L. Scuzpmags, 
Scorr Surrz, 


} Deacons. 


PALESTINE MODEL FARM 


FOR JEWISH CONVERTS. — 


Having in various ways, for years past, 
duce 


port of the First Anniversary of the Pales- 
tine Model Farm and Industrial Institution 
for Jewish Converts, held recently in Lon- 
don. The Earl of Roden presided, and a 
number of distinguished persons were pre- 
sent. 


The Secretary (the Rev. A. A. Isaacs) 
read the report. The Committee commence 
with the remark that the report itself was 
indicative of a new and important epoch in 
the history of the Jewish nation. During 
the last fifty years there had been large 
additions to the number of Jewish converts; 
but these accessions were lost in the con- 
gregations of Christian churches, and this 
made it difficult to give conclusive evidence 
of the progress of the work of evangeliza- 
tion. The Palestine Model Farm presented 
the first organization by which this want 
might be supplied. Providence had fa- 
voured the development of the scheme. 
At the commencement of the war with 
Russia, the most alarming distress arose 
) among the Jews in Palestine, and had ex- 
cited the interest and sympathy of many 
Christians in this country. An attempt 
was first made to co-operate with the Jews 
in an effort for the temporal good of the 
sufferers; and, a Committee having been 
formed, it was perceived that an opportu- 
nity was afforded of taking up the cause of 
those Jewish converts who were suffering 
from want and enduring persecution for 
conscience’ sake. The Holy Land was the 
locality selected for that purpose; and a 
project was set on foot for the purchase of 
land there, with a view to the attainment of 
the object; it being at first agreed that the 
money should be raised by shares of $25 
each, which it was hoped would ultimately 
yield some return to the holders. The 
Committee took advantage of a visit paid 
by the Rev. R. H. Herschell to Palestine, 
to obtain the requisite information, and the 
information received was conclusive as to 
the value and profitable success of the un- 
dertaking. Mention was then made of a 
meeting convened at the house of Bishop 
Gobat in Jerusalem, at which resolutions 
were passsed declaring that it was highly 
desirable that an agricultural settlement 
should be founded in the Holy Land, and 
to purchase private property as a basis of 
operations, the neighbourhood of Jaffa 
being suggested as the best for that pur- 
pose. Qn his return to England Mr. Her- 
schell recommended that the undertaking 
should be carried out on a purely benev- 
olent basis. In order that the influetice of 
the work might be the more salutary, the 
Committee was afterwards re-constituted, 
and its members now consisted entirely of 
Christian Israelites. Subscriptions and do- 
nations were promised to a considerable 
amount. 

In the autumn of 1856 the Secretary, 
Mr. Isaacs, purchased a very valuable pro- 
perty in Palestine, and, under the authority 
of the Sultan’s firman of the spring of the 
same year, it was conveyed to him, as the 
representative of the Committee, in his own 
name as a British subject. That the pur- 
chase was a good one, appeared from the 
fact that the Committee might have resold 
the most expensive part of the property, 
which was purchased for about $2950, at a 
profit of $1000. This consisted of the finest 
fruit plantation in the neighbourhood of 
Jaffa. The greater part of the land pur- 
chased, which was about forty acres, was 


scope, at the outset of the scheme, for gar- 
den and agricultural purposes. Part of it 
was now sown with wheat and barley. Mr. 
P. J. Hershon, a Christian Israelite, who 
had been superintendent of the House of 
Industry.at Jerusalem, was appointed Su- 
perintendent of the Model Farm; and, 
though only nine months had elapsed since 
he commenced his labours, all who had 
visited the settlement reported in very satis- 
factory terms as to its state and progress. 


farm, of whom one was a convert. The 
Superintendent gave the Jews a preference 
over Arab workmen, and both as regards 
diligence and the amount of work performed, 
he considered them far superior to the na- 
tive labourers. The locality whence a con- 
siderable number of Jewish converts may 
be expected was Constantinople, and the 
missionaries at Bucharest wrote to the same 
effect. Many of them were only waiting 
for the means to convey them to Jaffa, in 
order that they might become inmates of 
the Model Farm. The Committee regretted 
that the expenditure thus far exceeded the 
receipts by about $1300. More than two- 
thirds of this deficiency arose from the erec- 
tion of a new building, which was almost 
finished, and was built of stones brought 
from the ruins of ancient Tyre. Another 
serious item of expenditure was the pur- 
chase of mules which formed part of the 
property of the farm, and this expense would 
not arise in a subsequent year. The mules 
were employed in raising water for the irri- 
gation of the plantations. Thesum of $100 
had been received on the spot from the sale 
of produce, and placed to the credit of the 
farm. The most valuable part of the pro- 
duce, viz. the orange crop, remained still 
unsold; but it had suffered greatly from 
severe hurricanes, by which Jaffa had been 
lately visited. The receipts from the sale 
of produce were much below what the 
would have been, had not the Superintend- 
ent considered it necessary, on his arrival 
in the country, to engage native gardeners, 
on condition of their receiving a certain 
proportion of the crops. <A different ar- 
rangement would be adopted in future. 
The Committee concluded with an earnest 
appeal to the sympathy, the support, and 
the prayers of the Christian Charch. 

The cash statement showed that the re- 
ceipts for the year ending December 31, 
1857, amounted to $8554, and the dis- 
bursements to $9853. | 

The Rev. Alfred Myers, in moving the 


| adoption of the Report said, it was justly 


observed in the Report that a movement 
like that was calculated to exercise a bene- 
ficial influence over the minds of Jews gene- 
rally, by convincing them that converted 
Jews had not given up their nationality, 
that they still retained Israelitish sympa. 


580. BROADWAY, 


| stilt for those: whoo’ th 
aad he had left in Judsiem. 


Bad. Trustees. 


manifested our interest in efforts to intro- 
J agriculture among the Jews in Pales- 
tends to that consuaimation. copy 
from the London Record the subjoined re- 


uncultivated, and therefore afforded sufficient: 


Ten Israelites had been labouring on the- 


the flesh. For, embracing Christi. 
anity, they had not renounced the hope of 
seeing the full accomplishment of the pro- 
mises made to their fathers, that Jerusalem 
should be bailt up again, and the scattered 

ple gathered home; they did not con- 


sider iteat all inconsistent with the most 
H. W. Smuller, as also 


perfect confidence in the finished work of 
| Christ to cling to the glorioes promises 
made to Israel of old; and in this he be- 
lieved they had the concurrence of the ma- 
| jority of the Lord’s ein this land aod 
| throughout the world. It must not, how- 
ever,’ posed that that Society was 
people. Everything that eoncer at 
people nationally wo in thé Hands of God; 


: | man could not destroy, and man could uot 
restore. What the -~wished: ta 


do, was to meet an urgenf and pressi 
| want—a watit which, be 

to add, had not hitherto received’ sufficient 
| attention from the Christian Churches::: The 


hand.of. od..to 
strongest claims to sympathy and assist, 
ance; and that Society aimed at providing 
aremedy forthisevil. §§ 

The Rev. Dr. Ewald, in seconding the 
resolution, said it was only about fifty years 


since Christians commienéed sowing the 
seed of the word of God emong the Jews, 
and the result was exceedingly gratifying. 
Thousands and tens of thouss of the 
sons of Israel now acknowledge Jesus Ohriat 
as their Lord and Saviour. On the north- 
ern coast of Africa, in Egypt, and in many 


| other colonies, there were vast numbers of 


Jews, and it was very desirable that any of 
them who might be disposed to embrace 
Christianity should, in the event of their 
doing so, have a refuge opened to them 
from the persecution of their brethren. 
British Christians should be reminded that 
there was a very close connection between 
themselves and Jaffa, whore the Society’s 
settlement was situated. It was at Jaffa 
that St. Peter saw the vision which led him 
to commence. preaching the gospel to the 
Gentiles. 

The Rev. H. R. Herschell supported the 
resolution. He remarked upon the im- 
mense change which had taken place ia the 
general aspect of Palestine during the last 
ten or twelve years. The extent of cultiva- 
tion had greatly increased; production 
generally had received a powerful stimulus; 
the exports of Jaffa alone during the last 
year amounted to $7,500,000; and, alto- 
gether, there was greater activity in the 
country than had been witnessed for many 
ages. He pleaded the cause of the Society, 
he said, with a strong conviction that it was 
| one of the most important agencies that had 
ever been instituted on behalf of the Jews, 
and he trusted that, at the approachin 
jubilee of the Society for the Conversion o 
the Jews, the offspring of that great [nsti- 
tution would not be left without some con- 
tributions. 


WAITING FOR THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


We were not'seated in the parlour, before 
a servant entered, and said, a lady in the 
hall wished to see me. I immediately step- 
ped into the hall, and a very genteel lady, 
about forty years of age, addressed me, with 
evident agitation : | 

‘‘T beg your pardon for troubling you to- 
night, sir, but I cannot help it. I have 
longed to see you ever since you preached 

here in August. I have often felt that I 
) would give anything to see you, for even 
five minutes. I have prayed for that privi- 
lege. And when I saw you in the Town 
Hall to-night, I was so rejoiced that I could 
hardly remain in my seat; and I determined 
to follow you when you went out, till I got 
a chance to speak with you.” 

‘‘T am very glad to see you, Madam; but 
I suspect you have taken all this trouble in 
vain.” 

‘“Why, sir, cannot you talk with me one 
minute? cannot you answer me one ques- 
tion?”’ said she, her eyes overflowing with 
tears. 

Php certainly, Madam; I can talk 
with you as long as you please to favour me 
with your company, and will answer any 
questions you choose to ask, as well as I can; 
but I suspect you need an aid which I can- 
not give you.” 

«Sir, want only one thing of you. I 
want you to tell me how [shall procure the 
Holy Spirit. I have wanted to ask you 
this question for months. If you will only 
tell me, I will not intrude myself upon you 
any longér.”’ 

(Entirely overcome with her emotions, 
she wept like a child.) 

“ Intrude! my dear lady. This is no in- 
trusion. Iam glad tosee you. I thank 

ou, with all my heart, for coming to me. 

beg you to do me the justice to believe 
it, and feel yourself perfectly at ease. Ask 
me anything, or tell me anything you will, 
with entire freedom. I will not abuse your 
confidence.” 

She stood before me, trembling and weep- 
ing, as if her heart would break. And as 
she aimed to repress her emotions, and re- 
moved her handkerchief from her eyes, the 
light of the hall-lamp shone full upon her 
face, and I was surprised at the deep so- 
lemnity and determination, which appeared 


countenances, that I ever beheld. 

At this instant the lady of the house per- 
ceiving the nature of our conversation, in- 
vited us into a private room. My new ac- 
quaintance told me who she was, and re- 
peated the cause of her calling upon me. I 
asked her some questions, and conversed 
with her for some minutes, for the boys 
of ascertaining more exactly the state of her 
mind, and adapting my words accordingly. 
Her intelligence and the elegance of her 
language surprised me. She was in middle 
life, a married woman, having a husband 
still living, and two small children. Her 
husband was not a pious man; and her 
thoughts about her own salvation had led 
her to think much of his, and of the duty 
she owed to her children. Her first serious 
impressions arose from the thought, that, 
not being a member of the church, she could 
not dedicate her children to God in the or- 
dinance of baptism; and this led her to 
think, that in her unbelief she could not 
fitly train them up in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord. 

“QO! sir,” said she; (the tears streaming 
from her eyes, and her sensations almost 
choking utterance,) “I would give all the 
world, to be a Christian! I knowI am a 
sinner, an undone sinner! I have a vile 
and wicked heart. I have sinned all my 
life! I wonder God has spared me so long.” 

‘‘But be has spared you, madam; when 
you did not deserve it. And what has he 
spared you for, but that you should repent 
of sin and flee to Christ for pardon?” 

‘‘T would repent, if I could. I want to 
be a Christian. But my hard, wicked heart 
is stronger than I! For years I have read 
my Bible, and’ struggled and prayed; and 
it has done me no good! I am afraid I 
shall be cast off <4 ever! God has not 

iven me his Spirit!” 
TT too ial raid you will be cast off for 
ever! Probably your danger 1s- greater 
than you think! But there is merey im 


in one of the most intelligent and beautiful | 


YORK. 


| better to you, than you have thought, 


madam; accept his invitation; ge 


2 


eleanceth 


my Bible. “I have’ read it thousand 
am, the text is ‘if ye being 
gifts..to. your 
children, how much more wi 
ly Father give the Holy Spirit 
my dear madam; it says, ‘id 
kim? and yo shall 
—TI do pray.” 
“Allow me to ask you, 
“ About three years. ‘I was first, bro 
to think of my salvation, a 


Bat cannot come to Christ’ without 'th¢ 
evil know. how to. give 
will your heaven- 
‘“‘ But I am noé one of his chi 
ye receive.’” 

“OQ! I Aave prayed 
you have been in of 
birth of my first child; when my. duty to 


my family led me to feel the yar 


I could not have it i 
was not a member of the . 
troubled me more, I could sot: 
to it, for I was note 
And hay 
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t to renew my 
“And have you been waiting for the 
Holy Spirit for three years, in this state of 
mind | 

Indeed, sir, I have.” 

“Then, for three years you have been 
waiting for what God gave you three yeare 
ago. It was the Holy Spirit, which first 
led you to feel you wore s sinner and need- 
ed Christ. The Holy Spirit has been striv- 
ing with you. all along, and you did not 
know it. He led you to the Bible. He 
led you to prayer. He sent you here to- 
night. He strives with you now, to lead 
you to Christ for oe ewe and peace.” 

‘¢Do you think so?” said she with aston- 
ishment. 

know so,” said I. has been 
He 
has done what you have never given him 
credit for. He has called, and you have 
refused. He has invited, and you have 
held back. The Holy Spirit has not left you 
en I wonder that he has not; but you 

ave another call to-night. And now, 
take 
Christ as your Saviour. Go home give 
your heart to God, just as it is. You can- 
not make it better. The Holy Spirit is 
with you. Do not resist him any longer. 
You have stayed away from Christ, be- 
cause you supposed you must. You wanted 
the Holy Spirit first; and thought you 
must not come to Christ till your heart 
was better. The dispensation of the Spirit 
is in his hands. Go to the fountain. The 
Bible nowhere tells you to wait for the 
Holy Spirit; but, fleeing to Christ, to de- 
pend on his aid now.” 

“Pardon me, sir; I must ask you again, 
if you really thiak the Holy Spirit is atriv- 
ing with me?” 

‘Yes, my dear friend, I know he is. He 
has been for years. He offers you his aid. 
He calls you to Christ now. Go to Christ. 
Repent ery Accept and rest on Christ 
now. The Holy Ghost saith, ‘To-day, if 

e will hear his voice, harden not your 
eart.’ 

‘¢ And is that all you have to 
about the Holy Spirit?” 

‘“‘ Yes, that is all. The Holy Spirit this 
moment strives with you, God is williog 
to save you. Nothing but your own unbe- 
lief and impenitence can ruin you.” 

‘‘ Has the Spirit been striving with me? 
and I did not know it?” (said she, in the 
manner of meditation, the tears streamin 
from her eyes.) She left me and return 
to her home. 

Early the next morning, before the sun 
rose, as I looked from my window, I beheld 
her coming through the thick dew which 
lay upon the grass, with hasty steps ascend- 
ing the bill, on which the house where I 
lodged was situated. She asked for me at 
the door, and I immediately met her in the 
parlour. 

‘“‘T thank you, my dear friend, I thank 
you a thousand times for telling me that;”” 
(said she, the moment she saw me; her 
eyes streaming with tears, and her coun- 
tenance beaming with joy.) ‘‘It was all 
true. I have found it true. I can rejoice 
in Christ now. I am happy, sir,O, 1 am 
happy. I thought I mus¢ come and thank 

ou. Iam afraid you will think me rude 
in calling upon you at such an hour. But 
I was afraid you would be gone if I de- 
layed; and I could not let you leave town 
without telling you how happy I am, and 
how much [ thank you. After I heard 
you preach, three months since, I thought 
you could tell me something about obtain- 
ing the gift of the Holy Spirit, and when I 
asked you about it last night, I was v 
much disappointed by what you oa. 1 
was amazed and confounded. You did not 
say what I expected. But I believed you. 
I spent the night over this subject. Happ 
night for me! And now I know you told 
me the truth. You read my heart rightly. 
I bless God for what I have found. Par. 
don me, sir; 1 must ask you to tell other 
sinners that Christ is waiting for them. 
They do not know it, I am sure, sny more 
than I did, or they would go to him. The 
Holy Spirit calls us todo so. Withallm 
glad heart I yield to him. Ido not wait 
any longer. I bless you for telling me, I 
need not wait.” | 

i for joy, she continued to talk to 
me in this manner for some minutes. =— 

I have not seen her since. But I have 
learned that she publicly professed: her 
faith, and has lived for years as.a reputable 

believer. ge | 


heart 


say to me 


a Probably the influences of the Holy 


Spirit are moré common with impet 
sinners than they suppose. Such persons 
greatly err, when, instead of fleeing at once 
to Christ, they wait, and think they musé 
wait for some attainment first. Their wait- 
ing for it is but a deceptive excuse; and if 
they suppose they have gained any "amape 


ment, and on that grouad i &0- 
cepted them, their religion is only self- 
righteousness and delusion. A broken 


heart is invited to the ‘balm of Gilead. 
“Tell other sinners that Christ is waiting 

e subt the adversary is wonder- 
fal. The want of the Holy Spirit was this 
womsn’s obstacle. The devil had led her to 
believe that she was forsaken of the — 
and if she was, she knew from 
that there was no other help for her. 
Instead of going to Christ, therefore, in . 
faith, she miserably supposed that she 


the gos 


fear by a subtle. device of the adversary. 
It is important for convicted sinners to 
know that the cause of their irreligion is 
not that Christ is not willing to reacsive 


them, but that they are not willing to trust 
in him.— Spencer's SBetche 
Nothing greater can be said of faith, tha 


that it is the oply. thing which can tid de 
fiance to the accusations of consciences. 
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must wait. She did not know wu 
es very urgency and influence of the Holy , 
Ef Spirit consist in bringing stoners to em- 
5 i aaeen brace Jesus Christ as he is offered to us in 
The very thing that God 
wish er to do, was ree me that 
she supposed she must soé¢ do; and thus 
| she was compelled to wait in darkness and 
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'reebyteries are respect- 
fally requested. to. make out their lists of persons 
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to;the Minutes on a separate sheet, and to 
with moneys for the. Minutes, to 


epts 


. 
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Report to the General Assembly, 
0 required to make s report as to 
Which’ thei churches have 
T e scheme for Systematic Be- 
nevyolence. . ‘The latter should not be on the 
same.sheet with the former, as the two re- 
ports go into different hands. | 


Gracwin New 
persons were re- 
deived at the last-communion of the Rev. Dr. 
Mattay’s church; at Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
‘and we understand that a number more are 
indulging the hope thst they have passed 
from death unto life. “A deep seriousness, 
it is said, prevails in the community. 


Moyvamenstna Mission.—A very pro- 
misiog and important city missionary en- 
térprisé is in progress in the district of 
Moyamensiog, Philadelphia, sustained by 
the Tenth Presbyterian Church. For 
some years a flourishing Sabbath-school 


has been carried on there. Recently the 


Rey. William M. Rice has been employed 
to conduct Sabbath ministrations. Public 
services are regularly held at half-past ten 
o’clock, A. M., and half-past seveo, P. M., 


and it is in contemplation to organize a 


Presbyterian church. Citizens in the vi- 


cinity are invited to attend these services, | 


and to oo-operate in the measures for a 
church organization. We can heartily say, 
« God speed” to all such enterprises. 


_.A Happy ConsumMmation.—We are 
pleased to learn from the Lancaster (Penn- 
sylvania) Daily News, that the First and 
Second Presbyterian churches of that city 
have been united under very pleasant aus- 
pices. A very cordial brotherly feeling 
seams to have taken the place of the former 
alienations, and the united congregation, 
under its acceptable and valuable pastor, 
the Rev. Mr. Powell, will no doubt be able 
to occupy a position of largely: increased 
influence and usefulness. We hope it may 
not be long before they will be sending out 
a colony for a new enterprise. 
CatvinisM.—The Methodist Christian 
Advocate insists that ‘‘Calvinism has seen 
its day, but can never hope to see its re- 
turn.” Our Methodist brethren have more 
than once, in this summary way, killed 
Calvinism, but by a kind of stubborn tenaci- 


_ ty of life, it refuses to remain killed. We 


very much doubt whether the system called 
Calvinism has ever had, since apostolic 
times, more vitality and extension than at 
the present day. The reason for this is, 
that it is of God, and not of men. Armin- 
janism, as more in consonance with man’s 
natural blindness and opposition to truth, 
may be more popular with the masses, but 
as ab unseriptural system it must die. 

HEATHEN IN A CHRISTIAN LAND.— 
The Rev. Mr. Brodie, a Scotch missionary, 
who has been labouring for some fifteen 
years in the Island of Trinidad, made an 
address on last Sabbath at a missionary 
meeting in the First Reformed Presbyte- 
rian Church, Philadelphia, which was lis- 
tened to with much interest. Mr. Brodie 
took occasion to state that there are now in 
that Island no less than nine thousand 
indentured East Indian labourers, and that 
the number would soon be swelled to fifteen 
thousand. Although surrounded by the 
institutions of the gospel, these poor Pagans 
still keep up their heathen rites, and, from 
present appearances, are likely to do so, 
inasmuch as none of the missionaries there 
can speak their language. Unless steps 
are speedily taken to enlighten them, they 
must return to their own land all the worse 
for their temporary residence amongst a 
Christian people, for whilst they are receiv- 
ing no spiritual instruction, they are rapidly 
acquiring the vices of Christian countries. 
Mr. Brodie suggests that a fine field is 
here opened, in a healthful climate, for the 
labours of retarned missionaries from India. 
We hope that the attention of some of 
eg brethren may be turned to this open 


‘A PROSPECTIVE DANGER. 
we rejoice in the recent mani- 
 festation of an awakened religious 
interest over the country, we have had our 
apprehensions, that some wrong touch would 
be given to the Ark of God. The reporter 
of the North American of Philadelphia, in 
regatd to the vast assemblages at Jayne’s 
Hall; throws out an insinuation that the 
least interest is felt by the Old-school Pres- 
byterians. This looks very much like an 
influence used by some bigotted sectarian, 
with the reporter, and if so, it indicates the 
beginning of a feeling which will soon 
quench the promising work. The insinua- 
tion is groundless’ and unjust. The first 
notable-indications of a revival of religion 
peared in the several Conventions of the 
Gid-ashool Synods of the West, when bun- 
dreds of ministers and ruling elders were 
eg convened for prayer and confer- 
moe on the very subject of revivals. In 
two Presbyterian newspapers lying before 


“ws, we notice no less than thirty-four re- 


ports of revivals in Old-school Churches. 
At the prayer-meetings in Jayne’s Hall, 
Old-school Presbyterians have been present 
in large numbers, and have publicly parti- 
eipated). We doubt whether there is an 
Old-school minister in Philadelphia. who 
has not attended there, and given his 
éountemsnce to the measure, and the same 
may be said of many of their people. While 
thé Old-school are proverbially guarded in 
giving way to enthusiasm, they rejoice as 
much as any others. in. revivals, and such 


veviyals-in: their churches all over -the 


conutry, are jast as frequent as in other 
churches. = 


Hence 


in many. cases, justly open to the refleo- 
tion that'they were “‘gotup.”. 
AG present the all-pervading influense of 
the Holy Spirit seems to have , 
any instrumentality. The‘ Divine afflatus 
has been’ felt in connection with the ordi- 
nary ministrations of the gospel, and even 
independent of these. Quickening grace has 
been simultaneously diffused through con- 
gregations of various names, and through- 
out whole communities. We have been 
greatly impressed for weeks past with the 
unusual willingness to hear, and the ap- 
parent tenderness of heart manifested even 
where there has been no such state of 
things as is usually termed a revival. 

The daily noon prayer-meeting, held in 
Jayne's Hall, Philadelphia, is the topic of 
general remark in all circles, and calls 
forth almost daily notices in the secular 
papers. And well it may; for making all 
allowances for the facility with which 
crowds are collected by any novelty in a 
large city, it is certainly a most extraor- 
dinary spectacle to see three thousand per- 
eons, embracing ell degeminations, classes, 
aod conditions, asse for prayer in 
the very midst of the business hours of 
each day, and especially to witness the 
deep solemnity and tenderness of feeling 
manifested on these occasions. Many are 
the eyes, unused to weeping, from which 
tears have freely flowed. We are free to 
say, that, were we disposed to be critical, 
there have been some things done and 
said which do not meet our cordial concur- 
rence; but some of the meetings have been 
of a character to warm and melt every 
truly Christian heart. We would especi- 
ally mention that of last Saturday. The 
immense multitude assembled, the earnest 
exhortations, the fervent prayers, the united 


voices of thousands swelling up in the 


songs of praise, and the excellent judg- 
ment with which the whole exercises were 
conducted, rendered the occasion deeply 
edifying and impressive, and one which 
we shall not soon forget. Should the same 
discretion awd excellent spirit’ characterize 
all these meetings, they cannot fail to be 
productive of great blessings. But it would 
be an easy thing to run them into disorder 
and wild enthusiasm; and much wisdom, 
prudence, and grace are required of those 
who have charge of them. 

We are constrained to say here, however, 
what we have heard more than once from 
the lips of pastors who are deeply concerned 
for their own congregations, that notwith- 
standing these highly encouraging mani- 
festations, there seems yet to be wanting one 
most important element of a genuine and 
powerful work of God’s grace. There has 
not been, so far as we have seen, that deep 
humiliation and brokenness of heart, and 
that earnest wrestling at a throne of grace, 
which usually attends a great ingathering 
of souls. It has been our privilege to wit- 
ness many revivals of religion, in various 
parts of our land, and we have never seen 
a work of power where there was not a 
thorough humiliation among the people of 
God. The excitement of meeting with 
vast multitudes may arouse a certain sort of 
devotional feeling; but this alone will not 
suffice. There must be an individual work 
in the closet and in the heart. We under- 
stand that there are many professing Chris- 
tians, who rush to the daily assemblies for 
prayer, who yet do not attend the prayer- 
meetings in their own churches. This is a 
clear indication that there is still, with them, 
a lamentable want of the right spirit. 

In this connection it may interest our 
readers to look back at the gracious seasons 
with which it pleased God to bless the 
Church of this land in former days. The 
most noted of these was ‘The Great Awak- 
ening,” which continued with more or less 
power from 1730 to 1750, and which was 
felt in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
America. We make the following quota- 
tion from a discourse of the Rev. Dr. John 
C. Backus, as to the general character of 
that work as manifested in this country. 

“The earliest manifestation of this ex- 
traordinary presence of the Holy Spirit, in 
our own eountry, was in New Jersey, under 
the preaching of the Tennents. From 
thence it spread, or simultaneously appeared, 
in New England, and North and South in 
our own Church. Of this general state of 
things, during which he was himself brought 
into the Church, President Davies after- 
wards says: ‘When all religious concern 
was much out of fashion, and the generality 
lay in a dead sleep in sin, having, at best, 
but the form of godliness, when the country 
was in peace and prosperity, when, in short, 
there were no external calls to repentance, 
suddenly a deep general concern about eter- 
nal things spread through the country, sin- 
ners started from their slumbers, broke off 
from their sins, began to inquire the way of 
salvation, and made it the great business of 
their lives to prepare for the world to come. 
The gospel seemed almighty, and carried all 
before it, piercing the very hearts of men. 
I have seen thousands at once melted down 
under it, all eager to hear, as for life, and 
scarcely a dry eye to be seen among them. 
Thousands still remain shining monuments 
of the power of Divine grace. In Somerset 
county, Maryland, I never saw such deep- 
spreading concern in my life. In the ex- 
tremity of a cold winter the attendance was 
numerous, and the people unwearied.’ A 
general thoughtfulness and deep seriousness 
about religion seemed to prevail through 
these whole regions. Ministers were stirred 
up to preach with unusual earnestness and 
solemnity. The people heard with un- 
wonted attention. The word was sharper 
than any two-edged sword. Scarcely a ser- 
mon was preached that some were not more 
or less deeply affected. Whitefield describes 
these effects in the most vivid manner. 

“Tt is perfectly evident, to every reason- 
able person, that there must have been 
some extraordinary influence upon the 
minds of the people to bring together such 
vast assemblies of often ten and twelve thou- 
sand, to bring such multitudes under con- 
viction at once, and to produce such fruits 
of righteousness as we learn on the most 
reliable testimony. Whatever of natural 
excitement there may have been, there can 
be no question that there was much that 
was scriptural. There were, no doubt, some 
disorders, not a few things to be deplored. 
But, when we consider the doctrines that 
were taught—the simple doctrines of grace; 
the exercises that were experienced—a deep 
sense of sin, of the justice of God, and of 
the necessity of faith in Christ, and appre- 
bensions of the mercy of God through a 
Mediator; the fruits that were yielded— 
gratitude, love, humility, meekness, and 
endeavour to do the whole will of God, we 
cannot doubt that it was a wonderful dis- 
play of Divine power and grace.” 


_ A Dirrerence.—<Ao item in a foreign 
paper states that s person has purchased a 
picture of the Epsom Races for fifteen thou- 
sand dollars; and the item immediately be- 
low it informs us that an aponymous indi- 
vidual has contributed twenty-five thousand 
dollars to the cause of Christian missions. 


pogress. But in some important 
present movement differs 
At 


» 


THEKIND OF PREACHING. 
EBE i¢@kind of which is 
and othera Which are not. 
nd on this s@iiject is often 
h it is affirmed, rather in 


A 


ab 
the 
the aid of the Holy Spirit. Very true, all 
success is dependent on the blessing of 


| God, and yet it is equally true that it 


usually acco es preaching of a certain 


Sinners from self-iguor- | 
anee,.and..ignorance of their relations to. 


God and responsibility to: him, or from in- 


sensibility to their own guilt and its peual” 


consequences, are like men in a deep sleep 
when addressed on the subject of their reli- 
gious condition and destiny. Hence it is 
obvious that their attention must be ar- 
rested, in the first instance, and the right 
avenue to their hearts be discovered, before 
they can be materially benefitted. A preach- 
er, therefore, should have skill to select the 
subject of his address, and wisdom in rightly 
employing it. God, who hasa profound ac- 
quaintance with the mysterious labyrinths of 
the human heart, and how the impediments 
in the way of approach to it can be best over- 
come, has revealed the preacher’s doctrine 
and duty. He is to preach the simple gos- 
pel, in the manner which a deep apprecia- 
tion of its excellence and importance would 


| suggest. ‘That is, the preacher must real- 


ize that he is God’s ambassador, entrusted 
with a message of life and death, which he 


is to deliver with the sincerity, fervour, and 


heartiness which such a commission implies. 


in n 
way of a than as a simple fact, 
thai be effectual without | have;-on diligent 
instruction to be in. accordence with 
sdoctrings of oriental Charch of Christ. | 


in 

young females, 
found “that 

with the 
brist 

This it has submitted to the holy Synod, 
and to the minister. (Signed) J. Rigos. 
The. following was: the reply written by 


Dr. Hill, and pablisbed in the Athena, No.. 
909, April. 15th, 1842: 


system of proselytism, and that our only 
design has been to contribute to the educa- 
tion, based on religion and morality, of the 
female sex; the religion being that of their 
parents, the morality that of the gospel, 
avoiding all interference with the peculiar 
doctrines of the Oriental Church, and 06- 
serving strict silence on the peculiar ones 
of our own. As regards their religious 
education, according to the creed of their 
fathers. 1. ‘ We have been careful to have 
always in our schools a Greek priest, who 
teaches sacred history and the Catechism of 
the Greek Church.’ Thus, we have had 
J. Distomites, then J. Mavros, and subse- 
quently, D. Basiliades, who still continues 
teaching our schools. 2. The girls go re- 
gularly to church, both on Sundays and on 
the great festival days. I appeal to the 
priest Agathangelos, who lately officiated at 
the Church of the Saviour, where they 
heard the holy liturgy during six yearg, aud 
to the present officiating minister at the 
church of St. Nicholas, did they ever see 


“T repeat, that we have ever avoided the 


-in which stress is laid upon unimportant 


‘guished visitors, and of the perhaps some- 
what pardonable propensity amongst man- 


-make the statements which appeared over 


Simple and faithful preaching is that which 
God will signalize by its successful results. 
That is the kind.of preaching which will 
make sinners tremble like Felix, or cause 
them anxiously to inquire, «‘ Men and breth- 
ren, what shall we do?” . 3 

We may designate the kind which is not 
likely to effect this end: Dull, prosy ser- 
mons, however elaborated in argument, 
carrying with them thé conviction that the 
preacher is performing a task which has 
but little interest for himself, will be un- 
likely either to awake attention, or stir 
emotion. Merely metaphysical preaching, 


distinctions, which are exclusively addressed 
to the reason, and in which the preacher 
makes his own endowments more prominent 
than his Master, will fail to affect con- 
science or heart. Rhetorical and imagina- 
tive preaching, in which there is no solid 
substratum, and which concerns itself with 
the fancy and superficial emotions of hear- 
ers simply, may please and amuse, without 
exciting to either repentance or faith. 
Excellent as it is to give due proportion 
and space to all revealed doctrines, there is 
a kind of controversial preaching, which 
seems more intent on demolishing an oppo- 
nent, than in winning and instructing a 
soul, which is not likely to do much good. 
The preaching which leaves out the divine 
character of Christ and the Spirit, and goes 
on the false presumption that the depravity 
of man is not radical, and that he possesses 
all requisite powers for his own renewal, 
cannot possibly be effective to conversion, 
as God, on whose blessing every thing 
depends, will not recognize it as his mes- 
sage. The preaching which is more occu- 
pied with the transient topics of the times 
than with Christ crucified, will infallibly 
fail in all the true ends of preaching. 

What preaching will God own and bless? 
The preaching of the truth as it is in 
Jesus, as if it were truth; the preaching 
which holds up Christ prominently; that 
which appeals with persuasive force to the 
judgment as well as to the heart ; that which 
comes forth with a fervour which evinces 
a deep soul-conviction of its truth; that 
which leaves out of view the love of self- 
exhibition and applause; that whose simple 
aim is the glory of God in the conversion of 
men; that which withholds no truth, is 
afraid of no man, and which is the beseech- 
ing of the sinner to be reconciled. Such 
preaching will secure success, for it is after 
the mind of God, and is, in fact, the 
delivery of his own message which he will 
honour. 


EQUIVOCAL MISSIONATING. 


ORE than once, within the last few 
years, we have been constrained to 

state some plain truths in regard to Mis- 
sionary operations at Athens, Greece. Books 
of travel, correspondents of the secular press, 
and certain clerical tourists have united in 
the most unmeasured eulogiums of Dr. 
Hill and the Episcopal mission, whilst Dr. 
King has either been disparaged or wholly 
ignored. These things have not much as- 
tonished us, for we were perfectly well 
aware of the attractions of Dr. Hill’s estab- 
tablishment to strangers in Athens, of his 
manifold attentions, especially to distin- 


kind, to speak well of those whose hospi- 
talities and attentions they had enjoyed. 
We confess that we were surprised, how- 
ever, when such professedly evangelical 
ministers as Drs. Tyog and Stevens could 


their names, after having had opportu- 
nities to judge of the kind of religious in- 
fluence exerted by Dr. Hill and his schools. 
We shall herewith subjoin a document from 
Dr. Hill’s own hand, which shows very |. 
plainly that these gentlemen either approved 
there what they would not dare advocate 
at home, or that in their letter-writing, 
they stated things of which they knew no- 
thing. We copy from the Central Pres- 
byterian of last week, which publishes a 
letter from a correspondent at Athens, 
Greece, under date of January 31st. The 


the ‘holy sacrament.’ 


other Christians going more regularly or. 
devoutly to the ‘Church of God, thaa here. 
girls?’ 8, Within - doors, their- p is 


conducted, evening, net by 
me, nor by Mrs. 


ill, but by a Christian 
Greek female, concerning whose religious 


creed the most audacious sycophant alone 
would venture a doubt. 
the creed are read, not from the Anglican 
Liturgy, but from the Synopsis or Horolo- 
gium of the Greek Church. 
pie days of the year they are sent to 
t 


The prayers and 


4. At the 


e confession; they confess and partake of 
We had always, and 
have, as the confessor, the Rev. E. Mar- 
mariatouris. Whether all this be true or 
not, let the parents of the young females be 
asked, let all their teachers be asked, and 


also the priests, who have administered, and 


continue to administer to them the sacred 
offices of the Greek Church. 

(Signed) 

Athens, April 14th, 1842.” 

What have Drs. Tyng and Stevens to 
say to this? (Can they give their counten- 
ance to the religious teachings of persons 
so thoroughly of the Greek Church, that 
‘the most audacious sycophant(?) alone 
would venture a doubt” of tneir creed? 
What a noble collateral testimony to the 
truly Christian teachings of Dr. King, who 
has never been charged with any thiog 
like Jesuitism! What will our Episcopal 
contemporaries say to this? 


THE LATE DR. TAYLOR. 


HE Rev. Nathaniel W. Taylor, D.D. of 
New Haven, has departed this life. 
For a long term of years he was the Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the Theological Semi- 
nary in New Haven. The brief notices we 
have seen of his decease are of a highly’ 
complimentary and flattering character. 
His social qualities, his theological acumen, 
and his ability as a teacher, are alike eulo- 
gized. It is in connection with the system 
of theology which he taught, that our read- 
ers have chiefly heard of Dr. Taylor. If 
their memory goes so far back as 1830, they 
may remember that there was a system of 
theological yiews which was usually cha- 
racterized as New Haven Divinity, or Tay- 
lorism. These were not strictly original or 
novel; they were old errore revived, and 
introduced into the Church with a modern 
costume. They virtually repudiated the 
doctrine of original sin, and perverted the 
doctrine of atonement, and were sustained 
chiefly by theories and speculations of 
metaphysical engendering. 

The revival and re-invigoration of these 
errors had their disastrous effects. Many 
of our youth were more captivated than 
with the simple teachings of the Holy 
Ghost. They were not only diffused wide- 
ly through New England, to the great 
detriment of true religion, but unfortunate- 
ly extended to our own Presbyterian Church 
through New England connections, and ex- 
erted no unimportant influence in creating 
that controversy and conflict which resulted 
in the unhappy disruption of the Church. 

We were not personally acquainted with 
Dr. Taylor, and we would by no means cast 
reproach upon him, now that he is in his 


H. 


grave; but it isa grievous and solemn thing 


to teach an unsound theology. The mischiefs 


thus diffused extend through all time, and 
are carried into eternity; the distinction thus 
obtained is ephemeral, and not to be covet- 
ed. We had far rather be an obscure and 
unlettered peasant, with a simple faith in 
Christ, than to be applauded throughout 
the world for learned ingenuity im teaching 
and preaching doctrines not according to 


God. Our public teachers and theological 


students should take heed in their instruc- 
tion of souls, not to give them a stone when 
they need bread. Dr. Taylor’s death will 
not arrest the errors to which his talents 
and position gave currency. : 


AN OUTRAGE IN PALESTINE. 


our last issue was a brief paragraph 


N 
I from a foreign paper, referring to a 


murderous outrage on an innocent family 
near Jaffa, by the plundering Arabs. A 
letter from the scene of disaster furnishes 
us with further particulars. Mr. Dickson, 


writer expresses himself very decidedly as 


to the injustice done Dr. King. 
‘Dr. Tyng visited Athens in the month 
of July, 1857, and staid here about a week. 


a thrifty farmer of New England, under the 
influence of a strong conviction that the 
‘prophecies in relation to the advent of 
Christ and the restoration of the Jews were 
on the eve of fulfilment, sold his farm and 


During this time be preached once in Dr. 
Hill’s house, and met different English 
people of rank; and if discretion would 
allow me to state what he said in his private 
conversations with them tt would astonish 
his numerous admirers in America at the 
manner in which he expressed himself on 
the Church question, and that before men 
who knew him to be a Low-churchman! 
But I rather spare him the unpleasant 
sensations he might experience in seeing 
his High-church views published in an 
American journal. The only thing I want 
to mention here is, that he never called on 
Dr. King, and could not have had either 
the means or the time for making himself 
acquainted with his labours and the good 
he has done the country where he has been 
living the last thirty years. Had he ex- 
amined the numerous books and pamphlets 
Dr. King has translated into Greek, and 
published, or had he attended his Sabbath 
services, he might have known what a great 
amount of good he has done, and how 
widely his preaching differs from that of 
his ‘wise el experieaced missionary.’ ”’ 
This writer also confirms what we have 
before stated, that Dr. Hill by having the 
Catechisms and pictures of the Greek 
Church in his school, and by his reserve in 
presenting the gospel, is, in reality, not 
propagating evangelical truth, but helping 
on the Greek religion; a religion in some 
respects more corrupt than Romanism it- 
self. That such ‘is the fact, none can now 
dispute, inasmuch as we are enabled through 
the Central Presbyterian’s correspondent to 
present testimony from Dr. Hill himself. 


on the most amicable terms. 
Prussians, sincere and Christian men, nam- 
ed Frederick and John Steinbeck, the latter 
an assistant of Mrs. Minor, married the two 
daughters of Mr. Dickson. - The former 
lived with his father-in-law, and the latter 
with his wife about half a mile distant, at 


removed, some years since, with his family, 
as colonists to Palestine. 


Although ‘his 
péculiar. views may have been erroneous, 
he was honest in them, was a good man, 


and endeavoured to do good. This enter- 
prise was not connected with that of Mrs. 


Minor’s, although the two households lived 
Two young 


Mount Hope. Certain Arabs, supposed to 


be those who kept their flocks in the neigh- 
bourhood, and who were supposed to be 
jealous of a presumed encroachment on their 
province, on a dark night, on the 16th of 
January, attacked Mr. Dickson’s house, shot 
and killed Frederick Steinbeck, wounded 


Mr. Dickson, outraged his wife and daugh- 


ter, and carried off all the portable property. 
Mr. John Steinbeck and his family were 
not molested. The Turkish Pasha, at the 
earnest solicitation of the American and 
Prussian Consuls, is taking active measyres 
to arrest the nefarious marauders, who will 
probably, in the end, suffer the penalty of 
their crimes. The Porte has promised fall 
retribution. 


The act of the Arabs is unprecedented 


in time of peace, and isolated as it is, is not 
supposed to indicate any general hostile 
feeling among the people towards foreign- 


a beautifnl volume 
resided far several y 
this ‘as“his~ opinion, and 


months return thither to prosecute his 


agricultaral schemes. His son-in-law has 

Pooeel appointed American; gonsal at Bey- | a man of talent; but whether it was his pe- 
root: deeply has the idea of ‘restoring’ 

| the agricultural prospects of Palestine taken 

~poot sinee Mrs. Minor’s that a | 


‘society has been formed in England to‘es- 


efficient scale. Some acconntiof this may 


be found.in an article on our:first page: 


We have never, for a moment, seen rea- 
son to regret the interest we have felt and 
manifested. in this cause. We have faith 
to believe that the good effects of it will 
still more largely appear, when a more 
efficient organization shall be instituted. 
Much sympathy, both from natives and 
Europeans, has been felt and expressed for 
the sufferers, and it is believed that the 
calamity itself will ultimately. prove useful 
in the future protection of foreign settlers. 


AFFAIRS ABROAD. 


HE British Parliament have their hands 
full at present. A bill for the admis- 

sion of Jews to that body has met with 
some favour, although it is doubtful if it 
passs~ ‘Phere is a bill also introduced by 
‘the ministry for effecting a change of the 


| India Company of its enormous, and often 


much abused power, and making the gov- 
ernment more immediately dependent on 
the Queen and her Cabinet. This mea- 
sure, imperatively as it is called for by 
recent events and revelations, meets, of 
course, with sturdy opposition from those 
who are benefitted by the present regime. 
The movement, however, is popular with 
the people, and when the bill was pre- 
sented, it had a first reading by an over- 
whelming majority. . Where money and 
“patronage are involved, we have, generally 
speaking, little hope from a change of 
administration. In our own country we 
have seen too many instances of patriot 
economists and reformers becoming sud- 
denly quieted, when they get possession of 
offices, to be too sanguine of beneficial 
changes. 

Some success has also attended a bill 
in its incipient stages for the abolishment 
of church rates. We suppose this has 
reference to the intolerable grievance to 
which dissenters in England are subject in 
paying rates for an established church, 
which they never attend, and for which 
they have no very strong affection. It is 
not probable, however, that the dominant 
power will suffer the passage of any mea- 
sure which would diminish the revenues of 
the Established clergy. The London Re- 
cord, moderate and evangelical as it is, 
sounds the alarm, and calls for more organ- 
ized resistance, assuring its readers that 
this measure is only an entering wedge to 
destroy the present union between Church 
and State. It takes comfort, however, 
from the recollection that the House of 
Lords, where are the Lord’s Spiritual, will 
give any such attempt its quietus. 

Lord Palmerston has probably committed 
a serious blunder in endeavouring to ¢éom- 
ply with the French demand, by introducing 
a bill, the effect of which would be to ren- 
der England a less desirable place of retreat 
for political refugees. Although not in 
any sense forbidding such refugees to seek 
safety in England, it has particular refer- 


despots. The first vote on this bill placed 
| ministers in a minority, enforcing their re- 
signation. 

Napoleon, it would seem, is more than 
ordinarily startled by the late attempt on 
his life, and it has led him to adopt the 
repressive measures usually the resort of a 
tyrant, and which are only calculated to 
make for him more enemies. The way to 
coerce friendship is not by violence, but by 
justice, magnanimity and love, of none of 
which he seems to be capable. He has 
proved false to all his promises; he has 
evinced selfishness and ambition of an in- 
curable type; he has smothered liberty in 
Italy; he has strangled it in his own coun- 
try; he has been the patron of Popery, and 
the enemy of Protestantism; and he has 
neither won the esteem of man, or the 
approbation of God, and must abide the 
issue. In one point of view his death 
would be a calamity, as among the irreli- 
gious factions of which his country is com- 
posed, it would be the signal for the reign 
of anarchy. A nation without a conscience 
or a religion is unfit for self-government, 
and perhaps it would be the least of two 
| evils that he should still reign, and impose 
a necessary check by the strong arm of 


power. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


Messrs. Editors—It appears to me that 
the «North Carolina Pastor’ has been 
unduly censured by the “ Presbyterian” 
and its correspondents. What has he 
done? He has merely said, and attempted 
to show, that the book of the present cen- 
tury is not all that it claims to be. That 
it had borrowed freely, without any refer- 
ence to the sources. Whether this be so 
or not is a mere question of fact; to be 
determined by an examination of the work 
in question. What need was there to im- 
pute bad motives to the writer of the 
strictures on the book? If the thoughts 
and words of another were taken without 
a full and explicit acknowledgment, what 
barm was there in saying so? Who is 
wronged by saying so? Ought not the 


] oversight to be exposed, in order that more 


care may be taken in future? Could not 
the author, in subsequent editions of his 
work, turn the strictures to good account? 

It is not the object of this note to vindi- 
cate the writer of the strictures in ques- 
tion; but to protest against the manner in 
which he has been assailed, without a full 
and fair examination of his charges against 
the book. 

Who the writer is I know not, and have 
not even a suspicion, but it is enough for 
me to know, that he is a minister of our 
Church in good standing, and that he has 
given no sufficient ground for the imputa- 
tion of bad motives. He may be mis- 
taken. I hope he is as to the extent of 
the plagiarism; but that he is not alto- 
gether mistaken, is quite evident from the 
parallel columns in his first communication, 
the only one I have seen. Let the matter 
be thoroughly sifted; and if it be found 
that the charges are false, let the writer of 
them suffer the consequences; and he 
ought, in that case, candidly to confess his 
fault. But if he can and does sustain the 
charges, let him be commended for his 
fidelity to the cause of truth. 

To me it appears little less than absurd 
to contend, that the remark in the Intro- 
duction to the Book, respecting the incor- 
poration of «the details, &c.’’ into the body 
of the work -was a full acknowledgment of 


| having borrowed not only the ideas, but 


also the very words of another, or rather, as 
in the case in hand, a word for word transla- 


tion of another’s language; not merely in 


} 

ast Such an atrowey as might | 

“jt now 


tablish an agricultural mission on a more | 


government of India, stripping the East 


ence to the hatching by them of conspira- 
cies against the lives and governments of | 


| kind sympathies. 


detached senténces, but through entire 
chapters. “Before the exposure, had you, 
or any one elge, from the reading of the In- 
troduction, the *remotest idea, that the au- 
thor had copied in the way he did? 

The book is, no doubt, a very valuable 
book; and none the worse for the parts 
borrowed; and the aathor is unquestionably 


culiar province to write the Theological work 
of the age, I leave to those better qualified 
than myself to judge. Very respectfully, 

QurrE? Has “Iota’’ read “the book of 
the present century’’?— Eds, Pres, 


Yor the 
A SUGGESTION. 


HOW TO INCREASE THE RECEIPTS OF THE 
BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Messrs. Editors—Ever since intelligence 
was received in this country of the disas- 
ters which befel our missions in India, it 
has been a question of much interest how 
the pecuniary losses sustained there could 
be repaired in the shortest time, and with 
the least interference with the capacity of 
the Board of Foreign Missions for the 
continued successful prosecution of its en- 
terprises elsewhere. This matter came 
before the session of which [am a mem- 
ber, and it was determined, with the begin- 
ning of the present year, to transfer the 
monthly collection for the Board, from the 
Monthly Concert meeting, in the lecture- 
room, on Sabbath night, which was not 
usually attended by very many, to the 
morning service in the church, where all 
in the congregation could have an oppor- 
tunity to give. Under this arrangement 
three collections have been taken up, with 
exceedingly gratifying results; as the fol- 
lowing figures, showing the collections in 
January, February, and March, this year 
and last will exhibit: | 


1857. 1858. 

January, 51.15 119.50 
February, 52.80 84.40 
March, 23.70 204.30 
$127.65 $408.20 


The unusual amount of the March col- 
lection this year, is, in some measure, attri- 
butable to the reading from the pulpit of the 
Letter of the Executive Committee, in 
relation to the Missions in India, published 
in the Home and Foreign Record for 
March; but deducting liberally for that, 
taking off, say $104.30, and leaving $100 
as the amount that would have been given 
if that letter had not been read, still the 
collections this year would be nearly two 
and a half times greater than those in the 
corresponding period last year. This is a 
result, which, it seems to me, should 
attract the attention of churches which 
take up the Monthly Concert collections at 
the Monthly Concert meetings, and should 
lead them to inquire whether they may 
not advantageously change their order in 
this particular. If every church that con- 
tributes in this form to the Board would 
make such a change with such a result as 
is above stated—and such a result might 
be confidently expected—how long would 
it be, think you, before the India Missions 
would be re-established, without, in any 
degree, impairing the ability of the Board 
to prosecute its blessed work in all its 
other fields? 

St. Louis, Mo., March 10, 1858. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A BEREAVED CHURCH. 


Messrs. Editors—A late article in your 
paper bearing the title “The Bereaved 
Presbytery,’ awakened, doubtless, many 
‘¢ Have so many of God’s 
ministers been called hence from one field 
in a few fleeting years? and can every 
place be promptly filled, that the bread of 
life be-broken for the needy?’ Such 
thoughts were quickened in my own mind 
by remembrances of some of that Presby- 
tery. The writer, as a stranger, passed 
within their bounds while yet the lament 
for some on the sad list was to be heard, 
and the friendship of others, soon to follow, 
was yet to be embraced. That friendship 
is embalmed. The memory of one visit to 
the Hagerstown pastor is vivid and pre- 
cious. It was when well nigh spent with 
sickness and fatigue, yet unable to secure 
a lodging among the noisy politicians of 
the public house, that the writer, at a late 
hour, hesitated to disturb either the prepa- 
ration, or, perchance, the repose of the 
pastor ere the Sabbath dawned. But to 
knock at the parsonage was to be welcomed, 
to enter as a Christian was to be no longer 
a stranger. Until past midnight, and 
again in the Sabbath midnight, he was a 
ready listener to the story of that pastor’s 
trials and deliverances; and he bore away 
from that visit not only the fragrance of 


the incense, he trusts, of that humble but 
unbroken confidence in God which marked 
Robert W. Dunlap. 

But [ have another heading to this com- 
munication, I have to tell you of a be- 
reaved church. The Presbytery is but a 
larger part of the Master’s family; a feeble 
church, made yet feebler when stricken in 
her small membership, as surely pleads for 
His gracious sympathy and his children’s. 
Since that visit to the bounds of the be- 
reaved Presbytery, this church has lost 
seven of her consistent, shining ones. 

Of these, one was a young physician of 
the first promise in his profession and in 
the church, and whom death was already 
claiming before we set out on our journey. 
And, so not long behind some of those 
pastors, he passed from parents, wife, and 
children, steadily confiding in his Redeem- 
er, and supported by his rod through the 
valley and the river to his home. A few 
weeks since his mother, gentlest of spirits, 
‘most arduous in Christian labour, yet most 
unassuming, yielded to the last enemy, to 
rejoin the son, where partings are unknown. 
A third on our list was one of God’s minis- 
ters, to whose fidelity as a Christian, a pas- 
tor, and a teacher, your columns and others, 
in February last, bore tribute. ‘ Breth- 
ren,” said he, as his wasted hand took for 
the last time the communion cup, “ breth- 
ren, Christ is my Rock.”’ Thus he passed 
from us; and to-day we buried from his 
house the two rentaining ones, the wife and 
the sister. 
the first experience of any in this communi- 
ty, to follow two coffined sisters to the tomb. 
As we laid them down to sleep peacefully 
Side by side, even as they had been thus 
sufferers, we praised the grace of Christ, 
which in them had borne such fruit to 
holiness, and hi’ love, which sustained them 
all the way. We left them in hope of the 
joyful resurrection. 

Is not ours a bereaved church? Even 
while I write is yet another fast hasting to 
her end. Who will emulate the lives of 
these dear, departed ones? ‘¢ Who will fill 
their vacant places?’ Their sincere hu- 
mility prevailed against praise while living, 
and against the thought of obituary eulo- 
gies; but their lives were irreproachable, 
and their meek and quiet spirits, their 
peaceful, loving countenances, their num- 
berless though noiseless deeds for Christ, 
will long, long be missed. 


Who will be added to this feeble, deci- 


mated 


Christian hospitality and love, but some of 


That was truly a sad funeral— 


- 9 


supply her membership? 
“be: to this community, the 
| oof, and to the church, the 
Christian physigian, the faithful 


teacher, 
the léying counsellor, even asthe Ridouts 
and the'Deckers?- The Lord send_help to 
his people, sanctify his visitations, and pour 
out his Spirit! Dear ‘reader the 
for the bereaved church of Annapolis, 
Maryland. 


For the Presbyterian. 
- REVIVAL IN COLD SPRING. 


Seatne, Patnam co., N. Y., 
March 11th, 1858. 


Messrs. Editors—It will no doubt, be in- 
teresting to you to hear that this village 


| has been visited with a revival of religion, 


of more than usual power. The first special 


| indications of religious interest in our own 


Charch appeared in our Sabbath-school some 
two months ago. Shortly after, a series of 
evening meetings was established. These 
meetings began January 6th, and continued 
with but a slight intermission up to the 
5th inst. During this period I preached 
upwards of forty times myself, and was 
kindly aided for a few evenings by three 
other members of our Presbytery. God 
has graciously blessed our labours, and 
we rejoice to ascribe to his holy name the 
glory. 

On last Sabbath morning we held our 
communion, and received into our number 
thirty-nine on profession of their faith. 
Several more have been hopefully converted 
and will, I trust, join us before long. I 
think the number of those who will date 
their conversion from this time, will not 
fall short of fifty. For a village like this, 


and for our hitherto feeble church, we think | 


that the blessing we have thus far enjoyed, 
demands from us unutterable gratitude to 
God. | 

I am glad to add that the religious inter- 
est through the village, though now long 
sustained, has not sensibly abated. Our 
Methodist brethren, who established a se- 
ries of evening meetings sometime after 
ours was begun, are still greatly engaged, 
and I suppose the number hopefully con- 
verted amongst them does not fall short of 
one hundred. 

With much respect, I am yours, 

| A. S. GARDINER, 

Pastor of Presbyterian Church in Cold Spring. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A CASE FOR SYMPATHY. 


Messrs. Editors—On the 18th of Decem- 
ber last, the Presbytery of Baltimore, at a 
pro re nata meeting held at West River, 
Anne Arundel county, Maryland, ordained 
the Rev. J. E. Walton, and on the 20th 
installed him as pastor over the Presbyte- 
rian church organized at the same date. 

The writer of this communication, hav- 
ing frequently visited this infant congrega- 
tion, and noted their praiseworthy efforts, 
is induced, more particularly by their pre- 
sent circumstances, to invoke the sympathy 
of Christians. He will only submit a few 
facts of interest. West River, twelve miles 
from Annapolis, is conceded to be one of 
the finest sections of Maryland. No Pres- 
byterian church had existed there before 
December last; none is to be found in all 
Southern Maryland out of the District of 
Columbia. Our church at Annapolis, even, 
was begun in 1845, and is still feeble. The 
faith and enterprise of one Christian brother 
at West River, have secured, under God, 
a neat and commodious edifice, in a com- 
manding position. This was dedicated in 
April last, and’ it is nearly free from debt. 

The Rev. J. E. Walton has beeu accept- 
ably labouring in this region since Septem- 
ber last, and he has encouragement in both 
the church and his school. It must be 
gratifying to brethren at a distance to learn 
these facts. The writer regrets to add an- 
other, which may prove a serious blow to 
this enterprise, unless overruled by a kind 
Providence. On the 3d inst., this young 
pastor lost, by the fire which consumed his 
dwelling, nearly all of his clothing, library, 
and manuscripts. His position will be ap- 
preciated by our brethren, and the more 
fully when they remember that he is close- 
ly occupied in teaching, and yet has lost 
his resources for Sabbath ministrations. 
We invoke, then, for this little band, thus 
engaged, single-handed, in an arduous but 
encouraging enterprise, the sympathy of 
the prayerful and the liberal. “7 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE SAVIOUR’S CALL. 


Listen! Jesus calls, Come unto me !—Marr. xi. 28-30. 


Come! Abundant provision is made. 
The atonement is sufficient; it meets the 
demands of law and justice, and removes 
every legal hindrance in the way of our 
salvation. Not only is the atonement suf- 
ficient, but connected with this is the 
promise of the Spirit to apply its benefits. 
A living and healing fountain is open. 
Jesus Christ was delivered for our offences; 
he bore our sins in his own body on the 
tree; his blood cleanses from all sin. The 
great supper illustrates the abundant pro- 
vision of the gospel; and there was room 
for more than could be persuaded to come. 
Rom. iv. 25; 1 Peter ii. 24; 1 Johni. 7; 
Luke xiv. 15-24; Zech. xiii. 1. 

Come! <A free offer is extended. The 
servants not only called the invited guests 
to the marriage supper, but were sent out 
into the high-ways and hedges to compel 
men to come. The command of Jesus 
Christ is, Go into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature; and his 
gracious invitation is, Come unto me, and 
I will give you rest! Ho, every one, come 
ye! Isa. ly. 1-9; Mark xvi. 15, 16. 3 

Come! Every facility is afforded. A 
revelation has been given, a Church 
founded, means of grace instituted, the 
gospel preached, religious instruction im- 
parted, the invitations of mercy extended, 
and the Holy Spirit promised. There is 
a day of rest appropriated to the very busi- 
ness of preparation for another world. 
Everything is so arranged as to facilitate 
the grand business of seeking salvation of 
the soul. On every side there are admoni- 
tions of the shortness and uncertainty of 
life, and warnings to be in readiness for 
death. The name of Jesus falls on the 
ear of helpless infancy; calls to repentance 
ring in the ear of the dying sinner; and 
everything on which we cast our eyes is 
either an admonition or an invitation— 
every thing we see is a sermon, preaching 
repentance toward God, and faith toward 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Acts xx. 21. 

And all these external facilities are 
seconded and enforced by internal convic- 
tion, the voice of conscience, and the 
Spirit of God. If one should inquire 
what more God could do for you in the 
way of means and facilities, it is doubtful 
whether you could name a single thing 
which would add in the least asa help to 
salvation. Every possible facility is already 
given you. You have an open Bible and 
an open sanctuary—full and free invita- 
tion, earnest entreaties, a throne of grace 
accessible, exceeding great and precious 
promises, the cross standing right before 
you, the Saviour calling you, the Holy 


pray thou 


larch 20, 1858. 


Spirit Kowering over you and moving upon 
your heart, heaven and hell plain in your 
view, ald yet you do not come to Christ! 
This is the great fact—after all these facili- 
ties you Wo not come to Christ! For all 
these long years, from your infancy up, 
you have enjoyed these means, Jesus has 


!. The Saviourcalls! How steange ! 
Notwithstanding abundant be, 
the free offers, and the means and facili- 
ties, yet, after all, men do not come to 
Christ! We see this everywhere. It is 
the prominent feature in the world’s history ; 
it is open to every one’s observation; it is 
the great fact in your own expetienes—you 
do not come to Christ. He says, Come; 
but you come not. It is not that you are 
not free in not coming; you are conscious 
that it is in the exercise: of freedom that 
you stay away. It is not that you are free 
from guilt in not coming; you are conscious 
of criminality. But although free, and 
conscious of guilt too, the great fact is that’ 


you do not come to Christ! This is the 
fact that meets you right here; and I want 
you to look it in the face—you do notcome' — 


to Christ! Jesus Christ calls you! He 
says, Come unto me! Long has he called; 
and yet, after all, you do not come! And 
how can you be saved? How can you 
escape? For Jesus Christ also says, No 
man can come to me, except the Father 
which hath sent me draw him! Yet you 
must come or perish! O seek the Lord 
now! Ask, that you may receive! Heb. 
li. 8; Acts iv. 12; John vi. 44, and xiv. 6; 
Luke xiii. 24. W. J. M. 


— 


For the Preeby teriaa. 


DR. CUMMING’S QUATRAIN, 


Messrs. Editors—A correspondent in the 
last issue of the Presbyterian inquires where 
Dr. Cumming found the quatrain, quoted 
in his « Voices of the Dead,’’ 


Avon to the Severn runs, &c.”’ 


I venture to express the opinion in reply 
that the versification is Dr. Cumming’s 
own, while the sentiment is the ancient 


Church historian Fuller's, and is found in 


a passage which brings quaintness to the 
borders of sublimity. It readsthus: 
‘‘This brook hath conveyed his- ashes 
into Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn into 
the narrow seas, they into the main ocean; 
and thus the ashes of Wickliffe are the 
emblem of his doctrine, which is now dis- 
persed all the world over.” 
If I am in error some other person may 
be ablé to enlighten us both. | 
. Be 


WASHINGTON LETTER, 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Speeches of Messrs. Hamlin, Benjamin, and Hunter 
—Kansas—Union Prayer-meetings—School Bill 
—Change of Weather. 


Cirr, March 16, 1858. 

Messrs. Editors—Kansas has been, and is, the 
chief absorbing subject before both Houses of Con- 
gress. In the Senate, several interesting and able 
speeches have been made on the question of its ad- 
mission to the Union as a State. Abstracts of two 
of these were given in my last letter; one on each 
side of the question. ‘Those Senators, (Messrs. 
Seward and Hammond) may be regarded, each as 
representing an extreme wing, and both are of emi- 
nent political standing. On ‘Tuesday, the 9th, 
Senator Hamlin of Maine, commenced a speech 
against the admission of Kansas under the Lecomp- 
ton Constitution. His remarks, also, were marked 
by great ability, and were chiefly designed as a re- 
ply to Mr. Hammond. 

Before speaking of Kansas, Mr. Hamlin replied 
to Mr. Hammond’s accusation against the North, 
of having kept bad faith with the South, and of 
wishing to oppress it. The South Carolina Senator 
had spoken of protective tariffs and national banks 
as schemes by which the North plundered the 
South. Mr. Hamlin replied that: both of these 
courses of policy were introduced originally by 
Southern statesmen. In 1816 the United States 
Bank was established by John C. Calhoun and 
other Southern Representatives. From these topics 
Mr. Hamlin proceeded to review the assertions of 
Mr. Hammond respecting the social condition of 
the North. Admitting that beggary and want 
might be found in the large Northern cities, he 
asked if there was no beggary and want in Balti- 
more, Charleston, and New Orleans? He quoted 
from several Southern writers, including Mr. Ham- 
mond himself, to prove the existence of a degraded 
class of poor whites at the South. 
replied to the assertion, that the labouring classes of 
the North were to be esteemed as being virtually 
the slaves of capitalists. ‘his, it must be con- 
fessed, was unfortunate on the. part of the Senator 
from South Carolina, for not a few of the Senators 
themselves have risen from the class of working 
men. Mr, Hamlin stated that he had belonged to 
it, and Mr. Doolittle, from Wisconsin, had, the day 
before, enrolled himself and his fathers amongst 
them. Not a few of our most conspicuous states- 
men originally laboured with their own hands for 
their daily bread; and it is pleasing to see how 
willing they are to avow it. 

On the next day Mr. Hamlin continued and con- 
cluded his remarks. He said very little about 
Kansas, almost all of his speech was designed as a 
reply to Mr. Hammond’s assertions in regard to the 
comparative merits of the North and South, which, 
in addition to other things, gave him the opporta- 
nity to make a little additional capital at home. 

Senators Benjamin of Louisiana, and Hunter of 
Virginia, with several others, spoke on the South- 
ern side. In a learned and eloquent speech, Mr. 
Benjamin contended that slavery exists by common 
law, and not by special State action. His view was, 
that the common law of England had fully recog- 
nized and established this institution in the colonies 
before our Revolutionary war. ‘The civil law of 
Continental Europe, beyond all doubt, recognized 
slavery. These two sources of jurisprudence, viz. 
the common law of England and the civil law, in- 
cluded all the principles of law which, by. any possi- 
bility, could have original force in any part of this 
country, and both conferred the right of holding 
slaves. According to the learned Senator, positive 
legislation ig needed to destroy the right of slave- 
holding. Our Territories, yniess deprived of this 
right, are slave-holding of course, The bearing of 
these principles on the Constitution of Kansas is 
obvious. If Mr. Benjamin’s principles be admitted, 
then the Lecompton Constitution is the normal con- 
dition of Kansas as well as of every other Territory 
aspiring to become a State. 

Mr. Hunter’s argument was lucid, but brief. It 
presented very little that was new, though whatever 
Mr. Hunter says is impressive whether it is new or 
old. The drift of his argument was in favour of 
Congress recognizing as valid only that which was 
done in Kansas under the external forms of law. 

In the House there was an attempt. made by Mr. 
Harris to bring up as a question of privilege, the re 


fusal of the majority of the Kansas Investigating 


Committee to take verbal testimony in regard to al- 
leged election frauds. The Speaker decided that 
this could not be made a question of privilege. Mr. 
Harris appealed. After a discussion of thie question 
by the Speaker, Mr. Harris and others, the appeal was 
withdrawn; but riot until by a vote of 111 to 109, 
the House had refused to lay it on the table. 

Here, Messrs. Editors, | would desire to take 
leave of Kansas, until some action upon it takes 
place in one or the other House, or, until some new 
ideas are expressed in relation to it. Threadbare as 
the subject has become, it is yet the great and ab- 
sorbing question before Congress. Bat what bas 
been already communicated embraces an autline of 
everything that has been said on either side; or 
which is likely to be said. | 

The Daily Union Prayer-meetings continue to 
be held with increasing interest and attendance. 
Through this week they are to be held in the 


Episcopalians, compose the congregation. In 

eral the hes been to Yor 
spontaneous exercises, Whoever presides states 
that opportunity is given for one or two prayers, or 
one or two exhortations, as the case may be. Any 
Christian present, who has.it in his heart to pray, 
or to exhort, complies with this desire. No exer- 
cise, whether of prayer or exhortation, is to exceed 
five minates. Thus far a very delighifal; spirited, 
and spiritual tone has prevailed. All things have 
been done decently and in order, whilst there has 


been readiness to lead in each service, s0.anto avoid — 


awkward intervals of silence. Thus far, however, 
it cannot be said that there are visible any 
a deep-toned revival of religion. Yet it has already 
seemed more like the coming of such a blessed 


After this he 


proofs of 
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Baptist church on E street, of which Mr. Samson is 
pastor. During all of the past week they were 
held in the charch of which Dr. Sunderland is pas- 
tor. On Saturday that large edifice was filled, with 
the exception of the galleries. Old and New-school 
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Wanes ov Tictrvs: The Oxford edition, 
Notes, York, 1858, Hor- 


end its eppropristion for Russisn penal purposes, 
probably comprisé about the emount of information 

uve in régard to that portion 
of thé ' wo The present suthor has, to some 
éxténf, lifted the veil; and, following him in hie 


- edventarous career, we are enabled to make a very 


pleasant acquaintance with Siberia and the Sibe- 
rians. He enjoyed extraordinary advantages, having 


makes no pretensions as a writer, but he tells in a 
etrgight-forward, cheerful way, the story of what 
hé sdw end did, Which, with the products of his 
busy pencil in the shape of numerous sketches of 
men and things, renders the work a very agreeable 
book of travel. 


Tas to the Work of the Holy 
Bpirit. By the Rev. Octavius Winslow, D.D. 
Author of «The Glory of the Redeemer,” 
«Glimpses of the Truth,” &c. Philadelphia, 
1856, Lindsay Blakiston. 1%mo. pp. 300. 
This i@ a truly edifying treatise on the Divine 

personality and work of the Holy Spirit. It is rich 
fn gospel troth, and glows with an evangelical fer- 
tour, which shows that the author’s own heart was 
under-the power of the Holy Ghost. At the pre- 
sent time when there are such manifest indications 
of the uhususl presence of the Spirit, the circu- 
lation of this volume might be attended with great 
benefit, in imparting correct views of the character 
and operations of that person of the glorious Trini- 
ty, whose office it is to lead into all truth. 


Exetisa Gaawman; the English Languege in its 
Elements end Forme, with a History of its Origin 
and Development. Abridged from the octavo 
edition. Designed for general use in schools and 

families. By William U. Fowler, late Professor 

_ ip Amberst College. New York, 1858, Harper 

§ Brothers. 12mo. pp. 381. 

We noticed with commendation the octavo vol- 
ume of Professor Fowler, on its appearance some 
fime dincé. The present work contains such por- 
tions of that moré extended treatise as are especial- 
Fy suited for ordinary school and family use. The 
author has been sesisted in ite preparation and 
adeptation to its present design, by Professor 
March, of Lafayette Collegé, Pennéylvania, who is 
eminently qualified by hié philological attainments 
dnd experience as teacher, for this service. 

PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 

The Presbyterian Magézine for March contains 
mech valeuble midttér; the interesting and valua- 
ble discourse of the Rev. Dr. John CU. Backus, on 
Revivalé in Baltimore, deserving special mention. 
We woild remind the worthy éditor that whilst 
gives much credit to the Presbyterian for its reports 
of the Bible Society diecassions, be forgets to acknow- 


_ Jedge, in the history of the movement, any agency of 
the Presbyterian, 


ian, though, so far as our Church is con- 
cerned, the movemerit originated with this paper, 
Weeks before the General Assembly met. When our 
firet editorial! was written we did not know that it 
would méet the concurrence of a single minister or 
member of our Charch, and we have reason to know 
that some who have since taken an active part in 
the matter, derived their first information as to what 
the bad our columns. The 
Christian igencer in ite history of the move- 
ment acknowledged that the first steps among 
the Otd-achool were taken by the Presbyterian. 
We ate tod: well assured of the kind féelings of the 
editor of the Maguzine towards this paper, to betievé 
for a moment that thé omission was intentional. 
The North British Review for February, repub- 
lished by Leonard Scott & Uo., New York, con- 
tains the following articles: 1. Stanhope’s Hie- 


tory— Walpole and Pulteney. 2. Naples, 1848— 


1858. 3. Scottish Natural Science. 4. Logic of 
Indaction—Mill. 5. Arnold and his School. 6. Pro- 
verbs Gecular and Sacred. 7. Rambles of a Na- 
thralist, 8. Capital and Currency. 9.-Poe- 
try—The Spasmodists., 10. Recent Publications. 
Since the recent change in its editorship the North 
British hes resumed ite former healthful moral 
tone. . It ie worth a thousand of the Westminster. 
Aw to mete intellectual qualities it is the superior, 
having less pretension, but more genuine ability. 
The 1 terian Quarterly Review (the New- 
ichiool organ) for March conteins, 1. Abelard. 
4. Spiritual Discipline of the Jesuits. 3. Personal 
Reminiscences of Dr, Griffin. 4. Hymn Makers 
end Hymn Menders. 5. Dr. Barclay’s City of the 


Great Hing. Note on the Gen- 
éral irae Afiswer to the Protest on Slavery. 
Notices of New Books. This number is more 


noticeable for literary qualities than for ite learning 
or theological weight. Most of the articles will be 
read with interest. 

We heave réceived the March number of the 
North American Medico-Chirurgical Review, edited 
Groat, M.D, in the Jefferson 

edical. College, and T. G. Richardson, M. D., 
Professor in the Pennsylvania College. This jour- 
pal is now in ite second year, and in point of variety, 
literary ability, and typographical beauty, it is not 
likely to be 

From Léonard Scott & Co. of New York we 
have récejvéd Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magaziné 
for February. contents ere as follows: 1. The 
Condition of Women. 3. What will he do with 
it? By Pisistratus Caxtoa.—Part IX. 3. People 
I have never Met. 4. Lord St. Leonards’ Handy 
Book on | Law. 6. Zanzibar; and Two 
Months in Africa. By Captain Burton. 
the Muting—-The Punjab—“No. 
atiny— ii. 


GOING TO A BETTER COUNTRY. 
A Obiristian does not tarn his beck u 


the fine things of this world, because he bas | 


no natural capacity to enjoy them, no taste 


that a men can take with him to 


bad potios to quit his house, and having se- 
sored net 


he is mo more aazious to 
to embellish ax 


anotter wotld. He is like man who has 


ain old, this breesy earth 
for me its voice of mirth— _ 
streams will have an undertood 

nd spring's sweet power in vain -uofold 


y | charms—when I am old. 


To deck with flowers my faded hair; 

*Twill be io vain desire of mine 

rich and costly dress to shine; 
Bright jewels and the brightest gold 
Will charm me naught—when I am old. 


When I am old, my friends will be — 
Old, aud infirm, and bowed, like me; 

Or else their bodies ’neath the sod, 
Their spirits dwelling safe with God; 
The old charch bell will long have tolled 
Above rest—when I am old. 


When I am old, rather bend 


Thus sadly o’er each buried friend, 

‘ Than see them lose the earnest truth 
That marks the friendship of our youth; 
’Twill be eo ead to have them cold 
Or strange to me—when I am old! 


When I am old—O, how it seems 
Like thé wild lanacy of dreams, 
To picture in prophetic rhyme 
That dim, far distant, shadowy time! 
So distant that it seems o’er bold 
_ Even to say—“ When I am old!” 
When I am old?—perhaps ere then 
J eball be missed from haunts of mén ; 
--Perhape my dwelling will be foued 
Beneath the green and quiet mound, 
' My name by stranger hands enrolled 
Among the dead—ere I am old. 


Ere I am old ?—that time is now, 
For youth sits lightly on my brow; 

_ My limbs are firm, and strong, and free, 
Life has a thousand charms for me ; 
Charme that will long their influence hold 
Within my heart—ere I am old. 


Ere I am old—O, let me give 

My life «& learning how to live! 

Then shail I meet with willing heart 
An early summons to depart, 

Or find my lengthened days consoled 
By God’s sweet peace—when I am old. 


Movement of the Earth. 


The mildness of the present season has. 


drawn forth many curious speculations as 
to the causes. A change of the currents of 
of the ocean, and the approach of the Gulf 
stream, by fifty miles or more towards our 
coast, have been announced as remarkable 
facts, which may have some relation to the 
subject. -We will now add another still 
more curious fact for the consideration of 
our readers:—“‘The British Astronomer 
Royal, in his last annual report, refers to 
certain mysterious changes of level and di- 
rection of one of the instruments, one oc- 
curring with changes of temperature, the 
other at the equinoxes, and he imagines 
some movement of the earth itself to be the 
cause of these remarkable phenomena.” 
Those who are acquainted with the perfec- 
tion of the instruments used in great Obser- 
vatories, the permanency of the direction 
of the transit -and equatorial instruments, 
and the accuracy of the measurements, de- 
pending on their accuracy, will understand 
that these mysterious changes alluded to, 
are in the highest degree important and as- 
tounding. Is the earth changing the incli- 
nation of its axis? 


A Winter Incident. 


Many years ago, in the heart of a cold 
northern winter, two men journeyed through 
the eeeeney woods, between Lake Cham- 
plain and the St. Lawrence, on a lumber 
sled. The thermometer stood at some twen- 
ty degrees below zero, and in one part of 
the road there was a distance of nineteen 
miles from house to house. 

In this wilderness, their suffering from 
the cold was aggravated by the fear of per- 
ishing before a house could be reached. 
They tried the usual expedients of thrash- 
ing their bodies with their arms, stamping, 
and running. One succeeded in partially 
warming himself, but the other complained 
that he only grew colder. He seated him- 
self again on the sled, and then began, as 
he thought, to feel warmer. Soon he said 
that he was perfectly comfortable. 

His companion, who was too much of a 
northern backwoodsman to misunderstand 
the case, said to him, ‘‘Jacob, you are freez- 
ing to death.” 

“No,” he replied; “I am not freezing ; 
I do not feel at all cold.” 

“That,” said the other, “is the sign by 
which I know that you are freezing. Come, 
you must tumble out and jump around, or 
you are a dead man in twenty minutes.” 

‘Nonsense! let me alone; I guess I know 
when [ am cold,” was all the reply. 

His companion saw that talking was of 
no longer use; something must be done, 
and that quickly. He threw him from the 
sled into the path, kicked him about, and 
whipped him, until he succeeded in getting 
him into brisk motion. Fortunately, they 
were nearly through the woods, and by 
keeping bim off the sled, and whipping him 
when fe lagged, he was brought alive to 
the next house, but with some parts of his 
body badly frozen. 

There are few pains more exquisite than 


that produced by the too sudden return of | 


warmth, to a thoroughly chilled body. But 
when really frozen flesh is in process of thaw- 
ing, this pain is agony. Jacob was but a 
few minutes in the atmosphere of a warm 
room, before he experienced this, and then 
he understood the peril from which he had 
escaped. The anger which the rough treat- 
ment from his fellow-traveller had excited 
geve place to the liveliest gratitude. He 
saw that he owed it to the cuffs and the 
whip, that he had come out of the woods a 
living man, instead of being brought out a 
frozen corpse. 
ITS APPLICATION. 

If sensibility to holy influences really ex- 
ists in the soul, the earlier periods of spirit- 
ual coldness are attended with exquisite suf- 
fering. The heart feels, as the bodies of 
the Chateangay travellers felt, distressed 
with the cold; and the pain increases as 
that becomes more intense. It is not in the 
spiritual nature, to pass out of a blessed 
moral summer, where the sunshine of Di- 
vine love has made the heatt warm in reli- 
gion, into the dreariness of religious declen- 
sion, without sore pangs of spirit. The 
transition is never an instant paralysis; the 
heart cannot harden in a moment. Rapidly 
as the moral feelings may grow benumbed, 
still there will be long and sore battles with 
conscience and many lingering longings, 
sometimes agonizing yearnings, for the sweet 
and serene days when the soul walked in 
the light of God. 

Still there is hope as long as the cold is 
Jett. As long as the heart cries out “O, 
that I knew where I might find Him!” 
‘that it were with me as in months past!” 
there is hope of yet coming alive out of the 
wilderness. But when real coldness is un- 
felt, then we miay know the coming on of 
death. It is sad to look on the distresses 
of one mourning without the sun; sad to 
hear the self-reproaches of one who is seek- 
ing the way of return to God: but woe, woe 
to the victim: of spiritual insensi bility / 

The experience of the almost frozen tra- 
veller in the Chateaugay woods is not sio- 

alar in illustrating the phenomena of the 
Frocstais sensation in the human body. The 
fact is well known; that if one who is suf. 
fering from exposure to intense cold, begins, 


| 


“| the lifelessness of their reli 
apparent and hopeless. 


| 


nfelt. by themselves, then. look 
out for the worst. There is uo time for de- 
ley, wo; wot an hour. A , aud 
will be atike 
mmething must 
be done at once, or the stiff icy corpse of s 
in.such moments of , 8 | 
treatment is often the best. The. heart is 
too far for the gentler means and mov- 
— oe. It ie happy for one in this 
s, if he hes faithful friends at hand, 
who will push him into smart and fatiguing 
exercises, and be the more resolute to force 
him to stir, the more he seems resolved to 
take his rest. If he comes up alive from 
this lethargy, when the pangs of returning 
penitence aré upon him, he will gratefull 


Own’ the love of those who were resolved, if 


possible, to prevent the spiritual death 
which he obstinately courted. 


— 


How to Savé Gas. 


An observance of the following direction 
by s correspondent of the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial, may save money to gas consumers, 
a matter worth looking after in these hard 
times :-—“The high pressure in the main 

ipes, if allowed to go unchecked to the 
sande valves, will consume a much larger 
quantity of gas than they otherwise would, 
even if it is regulated at the burner valves. 
The proper place to regulate is the main 
valve near the meter, which should be shut 
off until] the, burners are just right, with 
their valves open full. By this méans all 
our burnefs will be uniform, and the lights 
will be as good with two-thirds of the main 
valves on, as they would turned on fall. 
Look to your main valves every time the 
collector goes to the meter. This informa- 
tion came from an experienced gas manu- 
facturer after he had sold out. 


A Story of a Jack-Kuife. 


There isa moral in the following story, 
taken from the Boston Ledger. How rare- 
ly does it happen—does it ever happen— 
that any amount of wealth a man may have 
acquired might not be measured by the 
amount of virtuous effort that he expended 
in acquiring it. Was a sudden fortune ever 
a good fortune? 

“In 1786, a youth, then residing in 
Maine, owned a jack-knife, which he, being 
of a somewhat trading disposition, sold for 
a gallon of West Indiarum. This he re- 
tailed, and with the proceeds purchased two 
gallons, and eventually a barrel, which was 
followed in due time with a large stock. 
In a word, he got rich, and became the 
squire of the district through the possession 
and sale of the jack-knife and an indom- 
itable trading industry. He died worth 
property in real estate and money, value 
$80,000. This was divided by his will 
among four children—three boys and a 
girl. Success, which seemed to have been 
the guardian angel of the father, deserted 
the children; for every folly and extrava- 
gance they could engage in seemed to occu- 
py. their exclusive attention and cultivation. 
The daughter married unfortunately, and 
her patrimony was soon thrown away by 
her spendthrift of a husband. The sons 
were no more fortunate, and two of them 
died of dissipation and in poverty. The 
daughter also died. The last of the family, 
for many years past, has lived on the kind- 
ness of those who knew him in the days of 
prosperity, as pride would not allow him to 
g° to the poor-farm. A few days ago he 

ied, suddenly and unattended, in a barn 
where he had laid himself down to take a 


drunken sleep. On his pockets being ex- 


amined all that was found in them was a 
small piece of string and a jack-knife! So 
the fortune that began with the implement 
of that kind left its simple duplicate. We 


leave the moral to be drawn in whatever 


fashion it may suggest itself to the reader, 
simply stating that the story is a true one. 


Effect of the Haman Voice. 


No sound, however loud, whether pro- 
duced by a cannon or a fowling-piece, causes 
the same amount of terror among wild ani- 
mals and wild birds, as the human voice. 
I have always known more grouse to be 
sprung by sportsmen speaking to their dogs, 
or to each other, on the mountains, in the 
shooting season, than by any other cause ; 
and it isa rule of mine only to make use 
of the whistle and signs to my dogs, such 
as taking off my hat etc.; and a wicked and 
cross look has often more good effect upon 
a dog than a whipping. So, likewise, in 
snipe shooting, one word epoken springs 
more birds than twenty shots. If you go 
to a rabbit-burrow to ferret, you may bang 
away all day with your gun, and the rabbits 
will still bolt; but once commence speak- 
ing, and your sport is over, the ferret lies 
in, and the rabbits submit to certain death 
sooner than move toward your voice. Par- 
tridges are.so much accustomed to the loud 
voices of farmers and labourers, that, gen- 
erally speaking, you may talk as much as 
you like in pursuit of them. Nothing 
proves the power of man over the brute 
creation more than bis voice. Even in the 
thickest jungles, wild beasts will skulk 
away if they hear him speak.—Lnglish- 
man. 


The Effects of Moonlight. 


Professor Piazza Smith, the Astronomer 
Royal for Scotland, in bis interesting ac- 
count of a recent scientific expedition to the 
Peak of Teneriffe, has set at rest the quees- 
tio vexata of the heat of moonlight. He 
says that his thermometrical instruments 
were sensibly affected by the moon’s rays, 
even at the lowest of two stations occupied 
by him at different elevations. In tropical 
climates, meat which is exposed to moon- 
light rapidly becomes putrid; and in the 
West Indies, the negroes, who will lie 
sweltering and uncovered beneath the full 
glare of a tropical sun, carefully muffle 
their heads and faces when exposed to the 
moonbeams, which they believe will cause 
swelling and distortion of the features, and 
sometimes even blindness. 


Postage Envelopes. 


M. Pison tells us that the idea of: post - 
paid envelope originated early in the reign 
of Louis XIV., with M. de Velayer, who 
in 1658 established (with royal approbation) 
@ private penvy-post, placing boxes at the 
corners of streets the of 
Ww up in envelopes, which were to | 
established for that pur- 

M. de Velayer also caused to be 
printed certain forms of billets or notes, aj 
plicable to the ordinary business among the 
inhabitants of great towns, with blanks, 
which were to be filled up by the pen with 
such special matter as might complete the 
writer's object. Pelisson, Madame de Se- 
vigné’s friend and the subject of the bon 
mot that, he ‘abused the privilege which 
men have of being ugly,” was amused at 
this kind of skeleton correspondence ; and 
under the affected name of Pisandre, he 
filled up and addressed one of these forms 
to the celebrated Mademoiselle ne Scuderi 
in her pseudonyme of Sappho. lis strange 
billetdouz: is one of the oldest, 
we presume, of penny-post letters and a 
curious example of a prepaying envelope.— 


Quarterly Review. 


fi 4 


_} mid-winter on this 


‘first. snow stgrm of consequence there sitice 
1812, & year that will be ever memorable 


— 


The Winter la Earepe. | 


Contrary to the of early and 

ide the Atlantic, those 
seasons in Europe have this year been re- 
markably severe, even in rather southern 
latitudes. In the Island of Malta, which is 
not far from the African coast, the snow 
was several fect deep; and this was the 


for the disastrous Russian campaign of the 
first Napoleon. At Qonstantinople, on the. 
29th of January, two Americans fitted up a 
sleigh and drove around the city, an fois, 
passed up ant dowa by the 
ey p up and down by the Suitan’s 
The Torks were delighted.~ Up to 
the 3d ult. snow fell for fifteen days in suc- 
cession at Constantinople, and so terrible a 
winter had not been experienced in Turkey 
for twenty years. The navigation with 
Odessa was entirely closed, and even the 
Greek Islands were clothed in white. For 
the first time in @ century the river Po, in 
Italy, had been frozen tight, so that men, 
horses and vehicles over its surface. | 
In Smyrna, geverally so free, from winter, 
the frost and snow have occasioned much 
inconvenience and suffering. In many of 
the towns of Turkey and Greece, the roofs 
of houses had fallen in from the weight of 
snow accumulated upon them. This re- 
minds us of the records of former ages, 
when, between the years 1000 and 1200, 
the Tiber, and even the Adriatic Sea, were 
several times frozen’ hard—the latter near 
Venice and Trieste. 


A Yankee Anecdote. 


Dr. Patton, a very eccentric clergyman, 
was travelling in England. He met @ 
Fellow of one of the Colleges, who was 
anxious to make an inquiry of the Doctor, 
provided he would give no offence. The 
Doctor told him to “out with it,” as he 
guessed it would not hart much. 

Fellow.—‘ The inquiry is this:—Do you 
think your present form of government will 
stand, or that your people will not soon re- 
quire a king?” 

Dr. P.— ‘Well, sir, that is indeed a 

uestion that does not fall in with my pre- 
dilections, for I am a thorough Republican. 
Still, I have no objections to answer your 
question frankly. Itis my opinion, to which 
] have come after much reflection, that we 
shall eventually have a king.” 

| Fellow.—“1 am sure of it—TI am sure of 
it!—but I have never yet seen an American 
who was willing to admit it. Will you fa- 
your me with the reasons on which you 
found your opinion? for I have no doubt | 
they are good ones.” 

Dr. P.—“I thiok they are good ones, 

and I will frankly state them to you. They 
are these:—lI read in the Bible that when 
Israel was a virtuous people, God governed 
them generally with judges of their own 
choosing; but when they became a corrupt 
and degraded people, God in wrath gave 
them a king. As we are rapidly importing 
European manners, and corrupt customs 
into the United States, I greatly fear that 
we shall degenerate until God will treat us 
as he has the degraded nations of Kurope, 
and give us a king!” 
The Fellow grew suddenly red in the 
face, and would have fought, but the laugh 
of his neighbours was so hearty, that 
he had to join in it, and soon he managed 
to say, “Well, you have taught me one 
lesson to-day that I shall never forget.” 

Dr. P.—“ And, pray, what may that be? 
—for it is very rarely that an Koglishman 
will admit that he learns anything from an 
American.” 

Fellow.—‘‘T have learned to let the Yan- 
kees alone, and not meddle with their pe- 
culiar matters.” 

Dr. P.—“Thank you, sir. But allow 
me to say that you are rather slow schol- 
ars, for we certainly taught you that lesson 
at Buoker Hill.” 

Fellow.—“I see that you are incorrigi- 
ble.” 

Dr. P.—“And that’s the way with our. 
people.” 


A Sailor and Female Emigrant 
Saved ut Sea. 


Two instances have again just occurred, 
where lives have been saved through the 
boats of the ships being fitted with Clif- 
ford’s lowering gear, and but for which 
they must have been inevitably lost. The 
first was from the Lady McNaghten, 
Messrs. Dunbar, of Blackwall, owners, and 
bound for Gibraltar with convicts. George 
Romes, A.B., fell from the topmast crosstrees 
overboard, ship going seven knots an hour, 
and a heavy sea running; yet the life-boat 
was instantly manned and lowered, and by 
the time the ship was rounded-to, she was 
more than a mile from the man, then safe 
in the boat. The second was from the 
Omega, Government emigrant ship to Mel- 
bourne, Messrs. Cook and Wilson, of Ber- 
mondsey, owners. A female emigrant when 
hanging up a dress, misged her footing and 
fell overboard, but as in the former instance 
was instantly picked up, and, though when 
brought on board in an almost hopeless condi- 
tion, is since recovered. The officers testify, 
in the ship’s log, that they could not have 
been saved by the old system generally used 
on shipboard, and, as we have often urged, 
it becomes more and more evidegt how im- 
perative it is on the Government to compel 
every ship to be provided with so essential 
an auxiliary for the safety of passengers 
and crews when endangered at sea.—Lng- 
lish paper. 


Milton on his Blinduess. 


When I consider how my light is spent, 
Ere half my days in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide, 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest he returning chide; 
«“ Doth God exact day labour, light denied?” 
I fondly ask; but patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies: «God doth not need 
Either man’s work, or his own gifts ; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best; his state 
Is kingly: thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest; 
They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


A Woman's True Life. 


To most women how rarely occurs the 
opportunity of accomplishing great things, 
aud making great conquests, as the on-look- 
ing world estimates greatness! But in 
every relation of life, and in almost every 
day’s and hour’s experience, there are laid 
in her pathway /ittle crosses to take up and 
bear, little lessons to learn of patience and 
forbearance, Jittle sacrifices, which may 
seem as nothing to the looker-on, but 
which from peculiarity of temperament 
may in reality be costly ones; Jittle victories 
over nameless developements of selfishness 
—which perhaps only God and conscience 
pronounced selfishness; the culture of many 
a little hope and feeling and principle, the 
suppression of many desires, repinings or 
exactions, which make the feeble woman 
sometimes greater and stronger in the eyes 
of Him who looks into the soul’s innermost 
recesses, than the mighty man who takes a 
city. 

To the most of women, the great warfare 
of this probationary life must be a warfare 
known by its best results—the enemies 
they would vanquish meet them in the 
little hidden nooks of every-day life, and 
the victories they gain in the warfare are 
recorded not on the scroll of earthly fame, 
but by watching angels in God’s book on 
high. 

en how tly important is each day’s 
result in this discipline of domestic life it 
here it is we are to achieve holy victories, 
and then to receive the plaudit, ** Well done !’’ 
—or at the last to find inscribed upon our 


The Mar-de Sargasso,” as the Spsnish 


navigators term the central portion of the 
Atlantic, west from the. Ca- 
naries and Cape Verde Islands, a surface 


fifteen times greater than that of Great 
Britain, may be described as a vast stagnant 
pool, receiving the drift seaweed which the 
surrounding currents fling into it, and gene- 
rating on ite calm surface what has been 
well ¢alled ‘“‘an oceanic meadow” of sea- 
the Fucus natane of botanists. It is 
in this tract of sea that we find such won- 
derful specimens of fuci as the Macrocyctis 
ifera, having stems from one thousand 
to fifteen hundred feet in length, and but 
a finger’s size in thickness, branching up- 
ward into filaments like packthread. 

The vast domain of marine vegetable life 
is the receptacle, as indeed are the waters of 
the ocean generally, of an equal profusion 
of animal existence, from the minute lumi- 
niferous organisms, which, to borrow Hum- 
boldt’s phrase, ‘convert every wave into a 
crest of light,” to those larger forms of life, 
many of which derive nutriment from the 
waters alone, thus richly impregnated with 
living animal matter. Reason and imagi- 
nation are equally confounded by the effort 
to conceive those hosts of individual exist- 
ences, celle richesse effrayante, as Cuvier 
terms it, generated or annihilated at every 
passing instant of time. No scheme of 
nunibers can reach them, even by approxi- 
mation; and science is forced to submit its 
deductions to the general law that all the 
materials of organic life are in a state of 
unceasing change, displacement and re- 

lacement, under new forms and altered 

nections, for purposes which we must be- 
lieve to be wisely designed, but which trans- 
cend all human intelligence.—Zdinburgh 
Review. 


NATIVE AND ForeEIGn TREES.—We are 
not insensible to the superior beauty and 
value of some foreign ornamental trees. 
Our pleasure grounds could ill spare the 
Norway spruce, Siberian arbor vitze, Swedish 
juniper, Scotch larch, English linden, moun- 
tain ash, &c. But we fear that the rich- 
ness of our own forests is unappreciatad by 
many planters; to some, perhaps, it is un- 
known. Let it not be forgotten that we 
have fifty species of oaks in North Ameri- 
ca, all of Europe has only thirty. North 
America has forty species of pines and firs 
—the United States over twenty—while 
Europe has only fourteen species. Who 
among our readers has pride of country 
enough to collect all the native trees which 
will grow in his latitude? We would tra- 
vel many miles to inspect such a collec- 
tion.— American Agriculturist, Jan. 


Vine Mitpew.—The vine mildew hav- 
ing made its appearance in one of my 
houses, I tried the following plan of curin 
it:—Having shut the house quite Presi 
got four large flower pots and half -filled 
them with lumps of quick lime; having, 
sprinkled it with water [ strewed a handful 
of sulphur on each pot, and let it steam up 
through the vines till it quite filled the 
house with steam. On the following morn- 
ing I opened all the ventilators, and gave 
the house a good syringing till I quite satu- 
rated it. I repeated the same the following 
day, when I found that the mildew had 
wholly disappeared. I ‘have also tried the 
remedy for red spider in a peach house, 
and I soon found it to vanish. If garden- 
ers will use sulphur in this way they will 
find no ill effects from it; as soon as they 
have strewed it on the lime, éhey can leave 
it till the following morning.—J. J. in the 
London Gardener’s Chronicle. 


‘CAULIFLOWER.—A few cauliflowers should 
by all means be sown in the hot-bed. They 
are one of the greatest luxuries as a vege- 
table that is grown. A hundred plants 
will be a good supply for a private family. 
The Becret of success is a bighly manured 
spot ‘of ground, deeply spaded. Perhaps 
the simplest way to perform this, is to open 
a trench as for celery, one foot deep and 
wide; fill in at least six inches of well rot- 
ted manure, spading the same up to incor- 
porate it with the soil; plant two feet 
apart, and if more than one row, three feet 
between each row. In all dry spells give a 
thorough soaking of water, working down 
some of the soil after, to prevent the rapid 
evaporation of the moisture by hot sun. 
Constant cultivation during summer with 
the hoe is a great help to them, and most 
sensibly felt if performed while the dew is 
on. This holds good with all the Brassica 
or cabbage tribe, so much so that a fine 
growth has been known to result from it 
without manure, from ground that would 
otherwise produce nothing if cropped with 
these rank feeders. 
‘“‘The more we hoe, 
The more we grow,” 


Is an old garden distich, that should never 
be lost sight of by those who would excel 
in the growth uf kitchen garden produce. 
Many fail to obtain cauliflower from their 
not always heading in before frosts; when 
this is the case, it might be advantageous to 
state that if they are lifted, roots and all, 
and placed in the root cellar, the flower will 
come during the early part of winter, and 
thus produce a cuisine dainty that an epi- 
cure might be proud of. The cauliflower 
may be said to be a superior sort of brocoli, 
being when well grown of snowy whiteness, 
and as tender as asparagus when properly 
cooked —Edgar Sanders. 


Tme Cotour oF Sorts.—When a farmer 
goes to look at a piece of land with a view 
of buying it, he very naturally examines the 
colour of the soil, and by this forms his 
opinion of the value of the premises. [If it 
is black or dark, he at once sets a higher 
estimate upon it than if it were of a light 
colour. This is generally understood, but 
the reason of it is doubtless often overlooked. 
A light coloured soil may possess the same 
elements of fertility that a darker soil does, 
and yet the former may never yield as much 
per acre as the latter. We account for that 
in this way:—It is well known that in the 
summer seasons a dark coloured coat is 
much warmer than a white one, though the 
texture and material of the two fabrics may 


p be precisely the same. This is because the 


dark coloured fabric absorbs more rays of 
heat than the white one. Upon the same 


_principle dark soils are warmer than those 


of a light colour—they become warm ear- 
lier in the spring, and retain their warmth 
longer through the summer nights. Any 
barefooted ploughboy will certify to this 
fact any morning. He knows bow much 
colder to his feet the light soil in the furrow 
is than when he drives through the dark 
coloured loam. The heat penetrates—is 
absorbed by the dark soil, while the light 
one reflects it, and forms a crust on the top. 
We incline to the belief that the discrepant 
effects of concentrated mapures, such as 

ano, upon different soils, may be accounted 
or upon this theory. We have seen guano 
sown with wheat upon white, sandy soils, 
and have tried the experiment ourself, 
and with scarcely any visible effect, while 
the same quantity sown at the same time 
upon soils of a darker colour produced the 
most satisfactory results. Stable manure 
is generally regarded as the best among all 
the fertilizers. ‘Give me plenty of stable 
manure, and I wouldn’t give you thank’ee 
for all the guano in Peru,” says the old 
farmer. It has been remarked that stable 
manures are more prompt in their effects 
upon light coloured sandy soils than any 
others. This may be owing in part to its 
great want of fertility formerly, but more, 
perhaps, to the mechanical and thermal 


effect of the manure itself. It renders the 


soil darker, warmer, and consequently abun- 
dantly more fertile, as it brings with itself 


the proper elements to be assimilated by 


course, ‘ Defeat — failure — irretrievable | 
loss !’’ 


the growing plant, and furnishes the degree 
of heat necessary for the proper develope- 


ment of the crop, 
for thermal inflyence. If there is truth in 
the theory we have briefly set forth, much 
of the conflicting experiments of different 
observers could. be reconciled. Of one 
thing we are certain 
uce magical ts upon soils already 

and warm, while ete: white, sandy 
fields, their effects are anything but satis- 
factory. We hope our agricultural friends 
will take these things into consideration; 
and to test the matter, Jet the red dirt next 
dug from a cellar be hauled and spread over 
a lot of white, sandy ground, and note the 
effect.—V. C. Planter. 


Unsounp Corn as Foop ror Carttie. 
—In looking over your paper-I observe the 
death of several fine colts from eating bad’ 
corn, and that they could do no better than 
to feed it. Now, let tie su to your 
readers the propriety of kiln-drying their 
wet corn, and then using it for feed. I 
have done so at my Cherry Hill farm in 
Kentucky, and find it to work well. Some 
may complain that they have no facilities 
for so doing; neither had I, but I made up 
a large fire in the hearth and got it very 
hot, then took the fire out and threw in 
six or seven bushels of shelled corn at a 
time. This process thoroughly dried it, 
and it is now eaten with as much gusto as 
the best corn grown. A little labour be- 
stowed in this manner will save much feed 
to some who can, perhaps, poorly afford to 
lose it.— Ohio Farmer. 


AMERICAN TEA A FAILure.—Those who 
have made the experiment of raising tea in 
this country say:—The plant will grow 
well enough, but wages are too high. We 
cannot afford to pick, roll up, and dry any 
sort of leaves here for half a dollar a pound. 
In China, where a man is hired for one dol- 
- a month, and boards himself, it may be 

one. 


MOTHER, SING JERUSALEM. 


The last words of a beautiful boy, who died in Boston 


uw few years since. 


A child lay in a twilight room, 
With pallid, waxen face; 

A little child, whose tide of life 
Had nearly run its race. 


Most holy robes the angels brought, 
By holy spirits given, 

Ready to wrap the child in them, 
And carry him to heaven. 


And shining wings, with clasps of light, 
Two shining wings they bore, 

To fasten on the seraph child, 
Soon as the strife was o’er. 


Perchance their beauty made him think 
Of some harmonious word, 

That often from his mother’s lips 
The dying one had heard. 


It might be, for he whispered low, 
“Sing, mother, sing,” and smiled ; 
The worn one knelt beside the couch— 

‘“‘ What shall I sing, my child?” 


“Jerusalem, my happy home,” 
The gasping boy replied. 

And sadly sweet the clear notes rang 
Upon the even-tide ;— 


Ierusalem, my happy home, 
Name ever dear to me! | 
When shall my labours have an end 

In joy, and peace, and thee ?” 


And on she sang, while breaking hearts 
Beat slow, unequal time— 

They felt the passing of the soul, 
With that triumphal chime. 


‘‘O! when, thou city of my God, 
Shall I thy courts ascend ?”— 
_ They saw the shadows of the grave 
With his sweet beauty blend. 


‘‘ Why should I shrink at pain or woe, 
Or feel at death dismay ?”— 

She ceased—the angels bore the child 
To realms of endless day. 


NOW IS THE TIME. 

“‘Not yet,” said a little boy, as he was busy 
with his trap and ball; “when I grow older, 
I will think about my soul.” 

The little boy grew to be a young man. 

“Not yet,” said the young man; “I am 
now about to enter into trade; when I see my 
business prosper, then I shall have more time 
than now.” 

Business did prosper. 

‘* Not yet,” said the man of business; “ my 
children must have my care; when they are 
settled in life, I shall be better able to attend 
to religion.” | 

He lived to be a gray-headed old man. 

“‘ Not yet,” still he cried; “I shall soon re- 
tire from trade, and then I shall have nothing 
else to do but to read and pray.” 

And so he died: he put off to another time 
what should have been done when a child. 
He lived without God, and died without hope. 


NEVER YIELD TO DISCOURAGEMENTS. 

The following lively instance of animal 
sagacity may serve to recommend to our read- 
ers the advantages of perseverance. _ 

In a remote field stood a large tulip-tree, 
apparently of a century’s growth, and one of 
the most gigantic of this species of tree. It 
looked like the father of the surrounding for- 
est. A single tree of huge dimensions, stand- 
ing alone, is a sublime object. 

On the top of the tree, for years, an old 
eagle, commonly called the fishing eagle, had 
built her nest every year, and unmolested 
raised her young. What is remarkable, this 
tree stood full ten miles from the sea shore. 
It had long been known as the “Old Eagle 
T ree.” 

On & warm, sunny day, the workmen were 
hoeing corn in an adjoining field. Atacertain 
hour of the day the old eagle was known to 
set off for the sea-side to gather food for her 
young. Asske this day returned, with a large 
fish in her claws, the workmen surrounded the 
tree, and by yelling, and hooting, and throwing 
stones, so scared the poor bird that she dropped 
the fish, and they carried it off in triumph. 
The men soon dispersed; but Joseph sat under 
a bush near by to watch, and to bestow un- 
availing pity. ‘The eaglets at once set up acry 
for food, so shrill, so clear, and so clamorous, 
that the boy was greatly moved. The parent 
bird seemed to try to soothe them; but their 
appetites were too keen, and it was all in vain. 
She then perched herself on a limb near them, 
and looked down into the nest with a look that 
seemed to say, “I know not what to do next.” 
But her iodecision was momentary. Again 
she poised herself, uttered one or two sharp 
notes, as if telling them to “be still,” balanced 
her body, spread her wings, and was away 
again for the sea. 

Joseph now determined to see the result. 
Ilis eyes followed her till she grew small, 
emaller—a mere speck in the sky, and then 
disappeared. She was gone nearly two hours, 
about double her usual time for a voyage, when 
she again returned, on a slow, weary wing, 
flying uncommonly low, in order to have a 
heavier atmosphere to sustain her, with another 
fish in her talons. On nearing the field, she 
made a circuit around it, to see if her enemies 
were there again. Finding the coast clear, 
she once more reached her tree, drooping, 
faint, and evidently nearly exhausted. Again 
the eaglets set up their cry, which was soon 
hushed by the distribution of a dinner such as 
—save the cooking—a king might admire. 

“Glorious bird!” cried the boy, in ecstacy 
and alone; “what a spirit!” Others can sing 
more sweetly; others can scream more loudly ; 
but what other bird, when persecuted and 
robbed, when weary and discouraged, when so 
far from the sea, would do what thou bast 
done! I will learn a lesson from thee to-day. 
I will never forget hereafter that when the 
spirit is determined, it can do almost anything. 


by becoming a medium 


at once recovering the loss, hast forgotten 
I will learn ‘of thee; noble bird; I will remem- 


try to do something, and to be something, in 
the world; and I will never yield to discour- 
THE FIRST ASE. 

There is now a young man doing & flourish- 
ing business in Massachusetts, whose boyhood 
was adorned by the following act:—He was. 
reared in poverty, and was early instructed to 


save his money. This he did with extremé 
care, until he had enough to pay for a Bible, 


when he laid it oat for this book of books. 


As fast as he acquired the means, he purchased 
other volumes, and read them over with the 
deepest interest. He grew up a model young 
man, and has been pursuing a successful busi- 
ness for some years. Although a young man 
now, he is yet the possessor of much property. 
If he had epent the firet twenty-five cents he 
possessed for a visit to the theatre, or some 
other pleasure, he might have been a misera- 
ble spendthrift now, without wealth or cha- 
racter. 


JUVENILE GUMPTION. 


A farmer in Virginia, who had been digging 
a well, was called away from home, leaving 
none but two boys on the premises. During 
his absenoe, a favourite horse by accident got 
into the well, which was about twelve feet 
deep, and of sufficient diameter to allow the 
horse standing room. The boys set their young 
brains to work to get him out. Their bill of 
‘“‘ways and means” was almost exhausted, 
when the youngest, only nine years old, sug- 


adopted. Large quantities of straw were con- 
venient, which the boys pitdhed in to fill u 
the well, the prisoner tramping it down, enti 
he could walk right out apon “straw bail.” 


ATE PUBLICATIONS.—Sprague’s Annals of 
the American Pulpit; or Commemorative 
Notices of Distinguished American Clergymen of 
Various Denominations. Vols. III. and IV.—Pres 
byterians. Now ready. 2 vols. 8vo. $5. 

Also, Vols. I. and II.—Congregationalists. 2 
vols. 8vo. 

Oriental and Western Siberia. A Narrative of 
Seven Years’ Explorations and Adventures in Si- 
beria, Mongolia, the Kirghis Steppes, Chinese 
Tartary, and part of Central Asia. By Thomas W. 
With a Map and numerous Illustratioas. 

vo. 

Missionary Travele and Researches in South Af- 
rica; including Sixteen Years’ Residence in the 
gaa Africa. By David Livingstone, LL.D. 

vo. 

The Bench and Bar of Georgia. Memoirs and 
Sketches. With an Appendix, containing a Court 
Roll from 1790 to 1857,&c. By Stephen F. Miller. 
2 vols. 8vo. $5. 

Principles of Social Science. By H.C. Carey. 
Vol.I. 8vo. $2.50. 

Meditations on the Last Days of Christ. By W. 
G. Schauffler. 12mo. $1. 

Theologia Germanica. Translated by Susanna 
Winkworth. 12mo. 

The World of Mind. By Isaac Taylor, author 
of Wesley and Methodism. 12mo. $1. 

*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of the price in money or in postage 
stamps. 

For sale 

WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, © 
No. 608 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
mar 13—3t 

RITTENDEN’S PHILADELPHIA COMMER- 

CIAL COLLEGE.—North-east corner of Sev- 
enth and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia.—An Insti- 
tution designed to prepare young men for active 


_| business. Established September, 1844. Char. 


tered June 4th, 1855. 

_ Boarp oF Trestees.—B. B. Comegys, Francis 
Hoskins, David Milne, George H. Stuart, John 
Sparhawk, David S, Brown, A. V. Parsons, Isaac 
Hacker, D. B. Hinman, Frederick Brown, Joshua 
Lippincott, Jr. 

Faco.ty.—S. H. Crittenden, Principal, Coneult- 
ing Accountant, and Instructor in Commercial 
Customs. Thomas W. Moore, Professor of Pen- 
manship. George M. Thrasher, Professor of Science 
of Accounts. John Groesbeck, Professor of Book- 
Keeping and Phonography. Augustus Simon, Pro- 
fessor of Languages. 

Xx Catalogues, containing terme and all desira- 
ble information concerning the Institution, to be 
had on applying at the College. mar 13—12m* 


LASS STAINING.—J. Stanty D’Orsay, Church 

Decorator and Glass Stainer, has discovered 

a new and beautiful method of staining and enamel- 

ing glass for church windows,-which not only ren- 

ders the glass more durable, but the work can be 

furnished at less cost. Congregations about build- 

ing or repairing their churches, will find it to their 

advantage to examine specimens of this work, Fur- 
ther particulars can be obtained by addressing 
J. STANLY D°ORSAY, 

Church Decorator and Glass Stainer, 

jan 16—13t § No. 556 Broadway, New York.. 


AND BUILDER.—Otiver Bra- 

pin, Carpenter and Builder—Shop in Lewis 

street, between Walnut and George, and Fifteenth 

and Sixteenth streets, Philadelphia. 
Xr Jobbing done by careful workmen. 

sep 5—tf 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sale a 
large and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
use. Or- 


and choice Groceries suitable for famil 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods care- 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 9—+tf 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 
in 1826.—The Subscribers have constantly 
for sale an assortment of Church, Factory, Steam- 
boat, Locomotive, Plantation, School-House, and 
other BELLS, mounted in the most approved and 
durable manner. For full particulars as to many 
recent improvements, warrantee, diameter of Bells, 
space occupied in tower, rates of transportation, 
&c., send for a Circular. Bells forthe South deliv- 

ered in New York. Address 

A. MENEELY’S SONS, Agents, 
may 9—ly* 


West Troy, New York. 
O PASTORS, TRUSTEES, &c.—J. STan.eY 
D’Orasay, Church Decorator, would call the 


attention of societies who are building or repairing 
their Churches, &c., to his new invention for paint- 
ing ornaments, cornices, columns, mouldings, &c., 
on plaster, whereby great beauty and durability 
are obtained at a trifling cost compared with any 
other process. There is no person who has visited 
churches in this or any other city but has seen the 
evil effect of leaks from the roof or sides of the 
building, in large discoloured patches on the de- 
corations, consequent on the use of water colours. 
In our method the material is incorporated in the 
plaster, upon which the water from leaky roofs or 
sides has no effect whatever; nor will water pene- 
trate the material upon which the colour has been 
applied. I will warrant our work free from injury 
by water for five years, and at the expiration of 
that time will renew it if desired. 

Circulars giving full particulars in relation to 
plastering, and many useful hints on —- in 
church building and repairing, will be sent to those 
who may desire, by Coane 

J.8.D°’ORSAY, Artist in Fresco, 
jan 16—13t* 556 Broadway, New York. 


PECIE PAYMENTS.—January 4, 1858.—Five 
Per Cent. Saving Fund of American Life In- 
surance and Trust Company, South-east corner ot 
Walnut and Fourth streets, Philadelphia. This old 
Institution, having always paid in ful] on demand, 
continues to receive Deposits in current fonds, and 
to pay all sums as called for, in Gold and Silver. 
jan 30—13t 


ATE PUBLICATIONS OF THE PRESBYTE- 

RIAN BOARD.—I. Apples of Gold; or a Word 

in Season to Young Men and Women. By the Rev. 

Thomas Brooks, author of the Mute Christian, &c. 
18mo. pp. 288. Price 30 and 35 cents. 

II. Our Theology in its Developments. By E. 
P. — D.D., Pastor of the Second Presby- 
terian Church, Louisville, Kentucky. 18mo. pp. 90. 
Price 15 and 20 cents. 

III. Faith the Principle of Missions. By Thomas 
Smyth, D.D., of Charleston, South Carolina. 18mo. 
pp. 70. Price 15 cents. 

IV. Aunt Ruth;-or Persecuted, not Forsaken. 
By the author of Ella Clinton. 18mo. pp. 237. 
Price 30 and 35 cents. With engravings. 

V. The Little Girl’s Treasury of Precious Things. 
Compiled by Annie Brooks. 18mo. pp. 168. Price 
25 and 30 cents. 

VI. The Little Boy’s Treasury of Precious Things. 
Compiled by Addie. 18mo. pp. 238. Price 30 and 
35 cents. ith engravings. 

VII. Marion Harvie; a Tale of Persecution in 
the Seventeenth Century. By the author of Ella 
Clinton and Aunt Ruth. 18mo. pp. 279. Price 35 
and 40,cents. With several engravings. 

VIII. The Evening Visit. 18mo. pp. 84. Price 
15 and 20 cents. . 

IX. Meditations in Sickness and Old Age. B 
Baptist W. Noel, M.A. 18mo. pp. 114. Price 1 
and 20 cents. 

X. The Elect Lady; a Memoir of Mrs. Susan 
Catharine Bett of Petersburg, Virginia. By A. B. 
Van Zandt, D.D., of New York. 18mo. pp. 196. 
Price 25 and 30 cents. 

XI. The Refage. By the author of the Guide to 
Domestic Happiness. 12mo. pp. 227. Price 40 
cents. 

XII. Daughters at School Instructed in a Series 
of Letters. By the Rev. Rufus W. Baily. 12mo. 

p. 252. Price 40 cents. 

XIII. Thoughts on Prayer; its Duty—its Form— 
its Subjects—its Encotragements—its Blessings. By 
Jonathan Greenleaf, pastor of the Wallabout Pres 
byterian Church of Brooklyn, New York. 12mo. 

- 156. Price 35 cents. 

XIV. Notes on the Gospels. By the Rev. M. W. 
Jacobus, D.D. Together with Questions on the 
same. 

The Gospels are in three volumes, price 75 cents 
each. The Questions are in four ee price 
$1.50 per dozen, net, or 15 cents eacn. 

P. ENGLES, Publishi 


ng 
No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
nov 21—eow 


ber this, and I will set my inark high. I will’ 


gested an amendment, which was immediately 


ARDING-@CHOOL FOR BO 
county, New York-—Rev. Danizs 


Principal. 
The village ef Goshen is on the New York and 
Erie Railroad, three hours distant the city of, 
New York, aad trains of cars and 


Whether the pepile are for College, oo. 
echolar will be made to thee paren the aad of 
every five Weeks, 


There will be two: vesdions of twenty weeks each 


im the year. 


Pupile will be. received at. dering the: 
secsion, and. wil) 


Terms for Board and Tuition $00 per Session. 
Circulars sent on leation, by 
The Semmer Sessica will commence on Mendsy, 
the 26th of April. 
New York City, Rev. W. W. Philli .D., i 
Joha C. Lowrie, D.D., Rev. Edward D. Siti, 
Mesers. Robert Carter, David Olyphaat, Robert 
Olyphant, Ww. R. Vermilye, dD. Je Steward, 
Steward, Joha P. Yelvertoa, Walter Lewrie. Pri. 
adelphia, Rev. C. Van Reseselaer, D.D., Mesare,, 
Wm. 8. Martien, Joha K. Wallace. Princeton, 
N. J., Rev. Joha Maclean,D.D. . mat 


commence on Moaday, the 3d of rt ia 
mar 13—4t C. W. NASBA » Principal. 


graduate of one of our best Colleges, desires « 
situation to teach. He has had several yeere’ ex- 
perience in conducting schools, and can farnish 
unexceptionable testimonials as to his success as & 
Teacher. Address 8. L. H. 


72, Allegheny City, Pennsylvania. 


We Young Gentleman, who is 8 
graduate of College, and has had some ex- 
perience in teaching, 


res a situation as Teach- 
er in an Academy or Family, either North or 


Good reference given if desired. Address 
PHILOLOGUS, 
Doylestown Post Office, co., Pennsylvania. 


mar 13—3t* 


LAIRSTOWN, PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. 
—J. Henry Jonneor, —The Sum- 
mer Session will commence Monday, May 3d. 

This Institution is under the care of the Presb 
tery of Newton, (Old-school,) whose Committee at- 
tend the examinations at the close of each term. 
Students are prepared for College, or fitted for 
business; they board with the Principal, and are 
under his immediate supervision. 
remarkably healthful, and abounds with picturesque 
scenery. Terms vety low. For particalares and 
Circulars, address the Principel, at Biairstown, 
New Jersey. feb 27—tf 


ITUATION WANTED.—A Clergyman, & mar 
ried man, who has had several years succese- 
ful experience in teaching, being desirous to change 
his present location, wishes to obtain a classical 
school, or to Jearn of a favourable location to es 
tablish a school of a high order. The South or 
South-west would be preferred. Best references 
given. Address 
mar 6—4t Office of Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 


OOKING-GLASS WAREROOMS AND REPOSI- 
TORY OF ART.—Earle’s Galleries of Paints 
ings, No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, o 
stte the Girard House.—All the new French, Eng- 
lish, and German Engravings. Engravings, Paint- 
inge, and Portrait and Picture Frames in every 
ae and of the latest original and European 
esigns. 

Pier Tables, Consols, Cornices, and Brackets, 
made to order. 

The most extensive assortment of Mantel, Pier, 
and Wal! Looking-Glasses, of elegant and substan- 
tial workmanship, and at auction prices. | 

Gold medal awarded by the Maryland Institute, 
1856. Highest premium awarded by the Franklia 
Institute, 1856. MES 8S. EARLE, 


jan 9—tf 


ROFESSOR HUNTINGTON’S ELECTION 

SERMON.—Just published, A Sermon before 

the Legislature of Massachusetts, at the Annual Elec- 

tion, January 6, 1858. By F. D. Huntington, D.D. 

Preacher‘to the University at Cambridge. Price 
12} cents. 

More than eleven pages of thie universally ad- 
mired discourse were not spoken at the delivery, 
= now first time published. 
edition is printed on large paper of extra quality. 

GOULD & LINCOLN 


mar 13—3t No. 569 Waghington street, Boston) 


UNIUS G. SNEED, Arronrer at Law, Somer 
ville, Tennessee, will attead all the Courts of 
Hardeman, Tipton, and Fayette counties, and wi 
os prompt attention to all business entrusted 
im. mar 6—10t 


AMPS, CHANDELIERS, &c.—Connztivs & 
Baker, Manufacturers of Lampe, Chandeliers, 

Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut streets 
No. 181 Cherry stteet, Philadelphia. 
ap y | 


OBERT CARTER & BROTHERS’ NEW PUB- 
LICATIONS—No. 530 Broadway, New York, 
English Hearts and English Hands; or, The 
Railway and the Trenches. By the author of The 
Memoir of Captain Vicars. 12mo. 175 cents. 

The good which may be accomplished by as 
earnest Christian woman is well illustrated by 
incidents of this volume. ... Many of these inci- 
dents are peculiarly touching.— Presbyterian. 

Thie volume is one of rare interest.—Protestan{ 
Churchman. 

Memories of Gennesaret. By the Rev. John R. 
Macduff, author of the Morning and Night Wetch- 
es, a of 8t. Paul, &c. $1. 

This work will be hailed with unusual interest, 
not only from its own intrinsic excellence, but from 
the fact that it reveale on its title page the author 
of the charming and richly profitable works which 
have been so extensively read on both sides of the 
water. Itis the first time that his name has ap- 
peared..... - This volume is characterised with 
that deep spirituality and that refined taste which 
have made the writings of this excellent author sq 
attractive.—Christian Witness. 

Lectures to Young Men. Delivered in London 
before the Young. Men’s Christian Association, 


12mo. $1 : 
ory Thoughts on the Vol. 


Ryle’s Ezposit 
I., Matthew. Vol. 1I., Mark. Each $1,. 

The comments are highly evangelical, practical, 
fresh, and thoughtful. A rich flow of  nvnapenets | 
and solemnity runs a them; and the wor 
belongs to the best kind of religious books for the 
people.—Evangelist. 

The Bow in the Cloud, and the First Bereavement. 
By the Rev. John R. Macduff, author of Morning 
and Night Watches, &c. 40 cents. 

The tenderness and beauty of this writer are 
becoming more dear to American readers... 
It is a precious book that every pious heart will de- 

Anna; or, Passages from Home Life. 18mo, 
50 cents. 

A work of rare value.—New York Chronicle, 

The Life and Labours of the Rev. T. H. Gallaudet , 
By Heman Humphrey, D.D. 12mo. §1. 

Would there were more such Christian men a8 
Gallaudet, and more such biographers as Dr. Hume 
phrey.— Congregational Herald. 

Life Studies; or, How to Live. By the Rev. 
John Ballie. 18mo. 40 cents. 

Mia and Charlie; or, A Week’s Holiday at Ry- 
dale Rectory. Illustrated. 18mo. 50 cents. 

Monod’s Farewell to his Friends and the Church. 


16mo. 50 cents. 

The Know of God Objectively Considered s 
being the First Part of Theology Considered as a 
Science of Positive Truth. By Robert J. Breckin- 
ridge, D.D. 8vo. §2. 

It takes its place at once in the highest ranks of 
the productions of human thought on the great sub- 
jects of which it ee ees of the West. 

The Desert of Sinai. By the Rev. Horatius Bo- 
12mo. $1. 


Land of 
Illustrated. 12mo. (thick.) $1.26 
The genial spirit, the keen relish of the beasti- 
ful, and the capacity for accuracy of description 
which these volumes display, will carry the reader 
onward with great delight.— Banner. 
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